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by the President of the United 
States of America, a Proclamation: 


_ a on September 8, 1939, because of the outbreak of war in Europe, 
a proclamation was issued declaring a limited national emergency and directing 
measures “for the purpose of strengthening our national defense within the limits 
of peacetime authorizations,” 


WHEREAS, a succession of events makes plain that the objectives of the Axis 
belligerents in such war are not confined to those avowed at its commencement, 
but include overthrow throughout the world of existing democratic order, and a 
worldwide domination of peoples and economies through the destruction of all 
resistance on land and sea and in the air, and 


WueEnreas, indifference on the part of the United States to the increasing 
menace would be perilous, and common prudence requires that for the security 
of this nation and of this hemisphere we should pass from peacetime authoriza- 
tions of military strength to such a basis as will enable us to cope instantly and 
decisively with any attempt at hostile encirclement of this hemisphere, or the 
establishment of any base for aggression against it, as well as to repel the threat 
of predatory incursion by foreign agents into our territory and society, 


Now, THEREFORE, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States 
of America, do proclaim that an unlimited national emergency confronts this 
country, which requires that its military, naval, air and civilian defenses be put 
on the basis of readiness to repel any and all acts or threats of aggression directed 
toward any part of the Western Hemisphere. 


I cALL upon all the loyal citizens engaged in production for defense to give 
precedence to the needs of the nation to the end that a system of government 
that makes private enterprise possible may survive. 

I cALL upon our loyal workmen as well as employers to merge their lesser 
differences in the larger effort to insure the survival of the only kind of govern- 
ment which recognizes the rights of labor or of capital. 


I CALL upon loyal state and local leaders and officials to cooperate with the 
civilian defense agencies of the United States to assure our internal security against 
foreign-directed subversion and to put every community in order for maximum 
productive effort and minimum of waste and unnecessary frictions. 


I cALL upon all loyal citizens to place the nation’s needs first in mind and in 
action to the end that we may mobilize and have ready for instant defensive use 
all of the physical powers, all of the moral strength and all of the material resources 
of this nation. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States of America to be affixed. 


Done at the city of Washington this twenty-seventh day of May, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and forty-one, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and sixty-fifth. 
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Attacks on Labor 


The American people should know 
who is behind the vicious and unscrupu- 
lous attack being waged on the rights 
of labor under the cloak of national 
defense. 

The leading behind-the-scenes par- 
ticipants in this shallow scheme to save 
democracy by putting it on ice are cer- 
tain organized employer groups who 
have made it a regular practice and 
business to conspire against the rights 
of labor in their trade or region. 

They include the violent anti-union- 
ists who politely call themselves open- 
shoppers, the promotional and com- 
munity business groups who hope to at- 
tract industry by maintaining cheap and 
unorganized labor supplies, and just 
plain “rugged individualists” with anti- 
quated concepts of industrial absolut- 
ism. 

The false notion that strikes, which 
mean untold risks to the striker and his 
family in the loss of income and the 
potential loss of his job, are an enjoy- 
able exercise without much reason ex- 
cept to obstruct production is so silly 
that it should evaporate automatically. 

The fact that the primary cause of 
many of our most serious strikes in de- 
fense industries is the refusal of recal- 
citrant employers to bargain collec- 
tively receives very little emphasis. 

Even more surprising is the failure 
to emphasize the fact that many of the 
leading companies in whose plants 
strikes have occurred are guilty of a 
persistent course of illegal conduct 
which merits nothing but condemna- 
tion and must be uprooted by law, eco- 
nomic pressure and public opinion as 
soon and as quickly as we would wipe 
out any other criminal activity. 

Senator LaFollette. 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER: Snapped 


in President Roosevelt’s White House office, picture shows the 


President, William Green and George Meany studying the original oil painting from which 
50,000 posters are being printed for distribution throughout the nation (story on Page 5). 
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adhe eater with the gravest 
of emergencies, the United States 
checks up on the most vital resource— 
manpower. And finds that, with so 
much needing to be done, more than 
6,000,000 are still without work and 
all signs are that there will be an army 
of 5,000,000 unemployed a full year 
hence, despite the widespread recog- 
nition that in times like these it is 
folly to consign anybody to idleness. 

The national defense program started 
just one year ago. At that time we 
had a vast reserve of unused man- 
power—9,273,000 unemployed. To- 
day, after adding more than 1,000,000 
to our military forces and reemploy- 
ing between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 
in industry, we are left with well over 
6,000,000 unemployed. 

Will these millions have a chance to 
serve their country in industrial jobs? 
With tremendous production the na- 
tion’s No. 1 need, will these idle men 
and women be given opportunities to 
put their shoulders to the wheel? 

Reemployment is slow work. Easy 
as it is to lay off 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
in one year—we did it in the late de- 
pression—it is a difficult task to re- 
employ even 1,500,000 in that time. 

In the twelve months which ended 
in April, the United States turned in 
the world’s greatest reemployment 


job, even though the return to work 
may have seemed somewhat slow. The 
rate of reemployment was faster than 
any ever achieved by Germany. More 
men and women went back to gainful 
work in this democratic nation in those 
twelve months than in any other year 
of our history or of any other land’s. 

But as we look ahead, after studying 
the best government information, the 
American Federation of Labor per- 
ceives no probability that defense will 
end unemployment in 1941 or even in 
1942. 

It could be done if the national pro- 
gram were expanded so as to produce 
enough for civilian uses and for de- 
fense purposes, too. But at present we 
are setting priorities to stop civilian 
production in favor of defense goods, 
and that means layoffs instead of more 
employment in some consumer indus- 
tries. We are just not planning to 
produce enough to put everyone to 
work. 

Therefore, as the program seems 
now to be moving, our estimates, based 
on government figures, forecast 5,000,- 
000 still unemployed in June, 1942. 

Why is reemployment such slow 
work? Because as production ex- 
pands we run into bottlenecks we had 
not thought of and planned for ahead 
of time. These bottlenecks block 


further expansion and reemployment 
until they are overcome. The first 
great bottleneck stopping reemploy- 
ment, strange as it may seem, is a 
shortage of skilled workers. For the 
unemployed millions do not have all 
the skills most needed in defense, and 
production cannot expand without key 
skilled workers. 

The U. S. Employment Service tells 
us today that in the entire country 
there are only 17 loftsmen registered ; 
shipyards need 548. Many other ship- 
building skills are short, too. Airplane 
plants are combing the country for 
such skills as riveters, sheet metal 
workers, detail assemblers, spar build- 
ers, finding the supply far short of 
demand. In machine shops there are 
eight to twelve jobs for every unem- 
ployed tool and die maker registered 
with the Employment Service, two or 
more jobs for every unemployed all- 
around machinist. 

Trade union offices can still supply 
some of these needs, but even with 
union help the shortage of some skills 
will be acute when new plants now 
building come into production. 

Training is the answer—plus better 
use of the skills we have. Both meth- 
ods must fit the emergency. The old 
ways won't do. Adolf Hitler won’t 
wait for four years’ apprenticeship. In 


THE DEFENSE BOOM HASN'T MADE JOBS FOR THESE MEN YET 
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hundreds of shops today skilled union 
craftsmen are training new men, ex- 
tending their skill to five or six more; 
the learners are on the job producing 
while they learn. 

We need a vast extension of this 
training program, with more opportu- 
nity for union men to take part. 
Thousands of union craftsmen are 
given no chance to train the new men 
so greatly needed. The bottleneck of 
skilled labor will not be broken and 
the door to reemployment will not 





of giving extra capacity which might 
be crucial in our great defense effort. 
After the war, use these plants to 
raise workers’ living standards. Plan 
to produce enough low-cost housing, 
autos, refrigerators, hospitals and other 
elements of a high living standard to 
keep the plants busy after hostilities 
cease. 

If these two great bottlenecks can 
be overcome, unemployment can be 
completely wiped out. The OPM’s 
Bureau of Statistics says we have 








Each symbo! represents 250,000 unemployed 





THERE WILL STILL BE 5,000,000 IDLE IN JUNE, 1942 
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swing open for millions until an ade- 
quate program for training in the shop 
with union cooperation is developed. 

The second great bottleneck stop- 
ping reemployment is shortage of plant 
capacity. Already machine tool plants, 
steel mills, aluminum plants are pro- 
ducing to capacity and cannot meet 
the demand. 

Capacity for other metals, too, is 
short, and the shortage of ships to 
bring materials from overseas is acute. 
We may soon run into shortages of 
railroad cars, electric power. You 
can’t put men to work without plants 
to work in or materials to work with. 

Instead of building enough new 
plants and vessels, we are reducing 
production of consumers’ goods. Pri- 
orities on aluminum have cut produc- 
tion of pots and pans, refrigerator trays 
and other products. The proposed 20 
per cent cut in auto production, the 
shortage of capacity for electrical 
equipment—all these will mean the 
loss of some 50,000 jobs or more. 

Employers have bitterly resisted 
building new plant capacity and train- 
ing an adequate supply of new work- 
ers. They fear being left after the 
war with idle capacity on their hands. 

Labor says: Build enough plants to 
supply civilian and defense needs, too. 
Then, after we have expanded in basic 
industries, if we need the extra plants 
to win the battle of production for de- 
fense, it will be time enough to divert 
production away from consumers. 
This would have the added advantage 
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enough manpower in the United States 
to produce all we need for Britain, for 
our own defense, for consumer needs, 
and to add 1,000,000 more men to the 
Army as well. It can be done, and 
unemployment can be wiped out. But 
under present plans it is not in the 
cards. 

In estimating that there will still 
be 5,000,000 unemployed in June, 
1942, the American Federation of 
Labor assumes that the present pace 
of skilled worker training and of plant 
expansion will continue without 
acceleration. 

As defense production goes on ex- 
panding, will the new jobs go to the 
unemployed? That is an important 
question. 

The unemployed are at a disad- 
vantage in many ways when they ap- 
ply for jobs. A large portion of them 
are above the usual hiring age; many 
have been out of work so long that 
they have lost their skills and even 
their habits of quick, responsible work. 
In this emergency employers are look- 
ing for men who can get out produc- 
tion fast. Unemployed men often are 
not strong enough to stand the pace 
of a defense shop. Many, too, are un- 
skilled. Many are Negroes, and. de- 
spite the emergency many employers 
continue to draw the color line. 

Then there are those who live in 
small towns far from the centers of 
defense production. Thousands of 
such towns are virtually untouched by 
the defense program, for contracts 








have been given out chiefly ini New 
York, Pennsylvania, New jersey, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Michigan, 
California and Virginia, leaving a 
score of states almost without any de- 
fense work. 

Men in non-defense communities 
may not want to leave them. Rather 
than break up their homes, on. the 
chance of temporary employment, they 
often prefer to stay where they are, 
hoping to get occasional work and 
depending on WPA for the rest. 

All these members of our unem- 
ployed army will be slow to get back 
to work. Gradually the prejudices 
that kept them from getting jobs are 
being broken down, prejudices based 
on age, race, other characteristics, 
Already the hiring-age limits have been 
lifted for skilled. workers from 45 to 
60 in Navy Yards and many other 
shops. Eventually most of them will 
get back into industry. But it may be 
a long time. 

Meanwhile, employers will have 
their pick’ of many men and women 
who do not usually work in industry 
but who are tempted by today’s op- 
portunity. First, there is the normal 
increase in work force of 550,000 every 
year. Then there are those on part- 
time who would be glad to get full- 
time jobs. 

In 1937 there was one part-time 
worker for every two fully employed 
workers, and it is estimated that shift- 
ing all part-time workers to full-time 
would replace the work of 1,500,000 
unemployed. 


Sources of Labor Supply 


Then, too, we cannot forget that 
when defense building jobs are com- 
pleted, the builders are laid off and are 
again looking for jobs. Take, for 
instance, the building of cantonments, 
which employed nearly 369,000 men 
at the peak, in February of this year. 
By May most of this work had been 
finished and some 308,000 building 
trades men found themselves out of 
work again. So we find job-seekers 
increasing in some fields even when 
hundreds of thousands are going back 
to work in industry generally. ; 

On farms there are thousands ot 
young people who can be spared. 
Consider the farming country around 
Tamworth in an Eastern state. Harry 
Bennett’s son, Jack, has been helping 
around the home farm for the last two 
years, ever since he was graduated 
from school. His work is not essen- 
tial, for the farm is only 70 acres and 
his father can handle it alone. In Sum- 
mer Jack hires out to other farmers, 
but this brings only a small income 
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and Jack has been keen to 


get a job where he can learn 
a trade. 

He has always been handy 
with tools around the farm, 
loves to tinker with the old 
Ford, finds he can make it 
run when the others fail. But 








+ Preliminary. 


A. F. of L. Unemployment Figures 


Total Total 
Unemployed 


Total 


Labor Force Employed 


¢ Revised. 


Such a program would end 
unemployment. To accom- 
plish it, however, labor would 
have to have full representa- 


April, 19417... 54,450,000 47,550,000 6,900,000 tion on all the councils where 
March, 1941¢.. 54,427,000 46,887,000 7,540,000 defense policies are planned. 
April, 1940.... 53,907,000 43,954,000 9,953,000 For it is to labor’s vital in- 


terest to see that production 














and training are expanded, 





though he has applied, there 
has been no chance to hire on 
as an apprentice at any of the machine 
shops in town. 

Now with shops taking on men for 
defense orders, Jack sees his oppor- 
tunity. He is quick to apply for work. 

Jack’s sister, Betty, age 20, sees a 
chance for an office job, and she, too, 
goes to town. . ; 

Cy Parker is another farmer in this 
neighborhood who can be spared from 
the farm. He has a small place, works 
part-time raising things for the family 
and part-time hires out. He could 
make more in a steady job in industry, 
even at a laborer’s pay. Now he, too, 
sees his chance. 

The Department of Agriculture es- 
timates that there are 3,000,000 work- 
ers like Jack, Betty and Cy who can 
leave the farm and take jobs in in- 
dustry without cutting down the na- 
tion’s supply of farm products. 


Jobs for Women and Students 


There are also the women like Mary 
Thompson. She and her husband 
George and little Billy, age 3, are liv- 
ing in St. Louis, where Mary had a 
job in a shoe factory before she mar- 
ried. She left in the Fall of 1937 
when the factory slashed production 
and laid off 20 per cent of the force. 

When defense orders put the plant 
back on full-time, Mary took the 
chance to add a bit to the family in- 
come. 

After all, they had Billy’s future to 
think of, and he could stay with his 
grandmother while she worked. 

It is estimated that anywhere from 
1,000,000 to 4,000,000 non-farm women 
could be drawn into industrial work. 

Another source of labor supply is 
the college and high school boys and 
girls who see a chance for a good job 
and leave school for work. And many 
older people who have retired are 
urged by employers to come back on 
the job because they are skilled ma- 
chinists or electrical workers or other 
craftsmen, and their skills, in this 
emergency, are vital. 

Therefore, although there is greater 
competition for workers and employ- 
ers are combing the country for cer- 
tain rare skills, there is also a huge 
supply being drown out from hidden 
sources. When employers choose 
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those best fitted for defense jobs, the 
employes who find it the hardest to 
adapt themselves will be left to seek 
work on WPA. The government be- 
lieves that about 1,000,000 will be on 
WPA in fiscal 1942 (ending June). 
This will be a_ substantial decline 
from last January, when there were 
1,900,000. 

All this means that, unless we plan 
to produce still more, defense will by 
no means end unemployment. On the 
other hand, if we wish to produce for 
defense and consumers, too—instead 
of cutting down consumer goods in- 
dustries with priorities—we would 
need to expand our work force by 
more than 7,000,000 between April, 
1941, and December, 1942, if we main- 
tain the forty-hour week. 

With the present unemployed and 
those coming from farms, schools and 
homes to work, our labor supply would 


‘be ample to do this, OPM’s Bureau 


of Research believes. 

On top of everything we could even 
add another 1,000,000 to our military 
forces and still not place any greater 
strain on our labor reserves than we 
have done in the past. 


and no one but labor can 
stand up effectively for labor’s interests. 

With the speed-up in defense asked 
by the President in his May 27 address, 
consumer goods industries will soon be 
feeling the death-grip of priorities. De- 
prived of essential metals, plants will 
slow down or close. Men will be laid 
off. Such industries as radios, automo- 
biles, home building and metal home 
equipment will be hard hit. 

Our hope of using manpower effec- 
tively in this emergency lies in acting 
now to expand plant capacity in basic 
metals. It will take more than a year 
to build the needed plants. There is 
no time to lose. 

America is a giant, but a giant 
half-asleep. If she arouses herself to 
her full industrial might and utilizes 
her technical resources, she has no 
equal. Organized labor, as represented 
by the American Federation of Labor, 
hopes that our country will come fully 
alive quickly and give jobs to all who 
want them. When facing an enemy 
like Adolf Hitler, we ought not to re- 
ject the services of millions of pairs 
of willing hands. If we fail to use our 
available manpower, we are _ short- 
sighted to say the least, 


President Gets Poster Painting 


The American Federation of Labor 
is rallying behind the national defense 
program, President Roosevelt was in- 
formed at the White House on May 
26 by President William 
Green and Secretary-Treas- 
urer George Meany. 

They presented to the 
President an original oil 
painting (see front cover) 
bearing the legend “A. F. or 
L. 100% For DEFENSE,”’ 
from which 50,000 large color 
posters are being reproduced. 
These will be distributed for 
display by A. F. of L. unions 
throughout the United States. 

At the same time Mr. Green and 
Mr. Meany told the President that 
the Federation was purchasing $50,000 
worth of national defense bonds—the 
maximum amount permissible—and 
was calling on all national, interna- 
tional and local unions and the indi- 
vidual members of these organizations 





GEORGE LOHR 


to “invest in American democracy by 
buying defense bonds.” 

Beneath the rallying call of “A. F. 
of L. 100% For DEFENSE” in white 
block letters against a blue 
background, the poster shows 
two typical workingmen, 
carrying lunchboxes, march- 
ing cheerfully to their de- 
fense jobs on a thriving in- 
dustrial development sketched 
in the background. 

Across the bottom of the 
picture in ivory letters, is the 
slogan, ‘“‘Buy DEFENSE 
Bonps.” 

The oil painting was exe- 
cuted for the American Federation of 
Labor by the renowned Washington 
artist, George Lohr. 

President Roosevelt expressed the 
warmest admiration of the painting and 
said that he would send it to his library 
at Hyde Park, N. Y, for permanent 
display. 
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THE COUNCILS SPRING MEETING 


President Green describing the agenda at first session. Meeting was held at the A. F. of L. Building 


HIRTSLEEVES and action were the order of the 
by Executive Council’s Spring meeting. The shirt- 
sleeves were made necessary by one of Washington’s 
record-breaking hot spells. Action became obligatory when 
the pressure of events in Europe affecting the safety of the 
United States compelled President Roosevelt to proclaim a 
state of unlimited national emergency. 

The Executive Council promptly rose to the emergency 
with a declaration of policy which won universal acclaim. 
The Council weighed its decision carefully. It took into 
account, on the one hand, the fundamental requirement 
that unions must constantly strive to obtain better condi- 
tions for workers and the equally fundamental right of 
workers to strike. It took into account industry’s swiftly 
mounting profits and the rapidly rising cost of living, which 
call for wage increases, and the persistent refusal of many 
employers to live up to the law of the land and bargain 
collectively with their employes. 

But, on the other hand, the Executive Council placed 
in the scales the vital need of the nation for greater and 
ever greater production of the means of defense for our- 
selves and the embattled democracies of Europe and Asia. 
This need outweighed, as it always must, all other 
considerations. 

Therefore, the Executive Council decreed that all unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor must 
submit disputes in defense industries to conciliation or 
mediation or suffer disciplinary action. 

This decision of the Executive Council, while sweeping 
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in its effects, was not as harsh as it may at first appear 
because the two agencies of the federal government to 
which A. F. of L. unions were directed to turn before 
resorting to strikes have compiled a record consistently 
fair to labor. These agencies are the Conciliation Service 
of the Department of Labor and the National Defense 
Mediation Board. On this board, two officers of the 
American Federation of Labor—Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany and Vice-President George M. Harrison— 
are serving as full-fledged members. 

Surely, the members and trade unions in the family of 
organized labor should have nothing to fear from entrusting 
their complaints against employers to these agencies. On 
the contrary, they are assured of a square deal. 

The declaration of the Executive Council on trade union 
discipline in the national emergency should be read in full 
by every member of the American Federation of Labor, 
but first let us list briefly other outstanding actions of the 
Council meeting : 

(1) Taxes that would hit the pay envelopes of work- 
ers and cripple their buying power were denounced as the 
wrong way to finance the national defense program. The 
Council suggested that new fields of taxable revenue be 
explored, such as the high profits of expanding defense 
industries. 

(2) With unemployment still estimated at well over 
6,000,000 but with the probable absorption of 2,000,000 
of these jobless men and women into private enterprise 
during the next twelve months, the Council agreed 
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with the recommendation of President 
Roosevelt that WPA appropriations 
may safely be cut to $87 5,000,000, a 
reduction of $109,000,000 . 

(3) The Council received an invi- 
tation from the British Trades Union 
Congress to send two American Fed- 
eration of Labor representatives to 
Great Britain to see for themselves 
what part British labor is playing 
in the war against Adolf Hitler’s 
Germany. If it is possible for him 
to do so, George Meany will be one 
of the two A. F. of L. men to make 
the trip, it was announced. 

(4) Lord Marley, Deputy Speaker 
of the House of Lords, addressed the 
Council. He said British workers are 
united in their determination to de- 
feat Nazism, adding that they are 
tremendously heartened by the knowl- 
edge that the organized workers of 
the United States stand behind them. 
Lord Marley told the Council that 
Great Britain needs more than 1,000,- 
000 tons of imports every week “if 
we are to survive.” 

(5) A committee of three was ap- 
pointed to call on President Roosevelt 
and place before him a protest against 
Thurman Arnold’s going around the 
country smearing the labor move- 
ment. The Council agreed that such 
conduct on the part of the Assistant 
Attorney-General was unseemly, es- 
pecially in an administration noted for 
friendliness toward labor. Named to 
call on Mr. Roosevelt were Vice- 
Presidents Matthew Woll and Felix 
H. Knight and Secretary-Treasurer 
Meany. 

(6) Mr. Woll submitted an encour- 
aging report with respect to plans for 
reviving the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor. He informed the 
Council that favorable responses have 
been received from a number of Latin- 
American countries. The American 
Federation of Labor will continue its 
efforts to reestablish the Pan-Ameri- 
can Federation which, it is believed, 
could accomplish much good in solidi- 
fying the Americas against foreign 
dictators. 

(7) President William Green re- 
ported on the passage of anti-labor 
legislation this year in several states 
and on the introduction in Congress 
of measures hostile to labor. The 
Council dedicated itself to strive for 
the defeat of pending injurious legis- 
lation, partic honty the vicious Vinson 
bill providing for a so-called “cool- 
ing off” period. 

(8) The Montgomery Ward strike 
on the Pacific Coast, caused by the 
huge mail order concern’s refusal to 
deal with American Federation of 
Labor unions, was discussed. The 
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V ice-Presidents Tobin and Bugniazet (right) chatting a few minutes before 
meeting is called to order. Below: Vice-Presidents Rickert and Bates on the 
ends, Secretary Meany between them. As you can see, Washington was warmish 


The four gentlemen looking in a book are Vice-Presidents Woll and Weber, who 
are down front, and Vice-Presidents Knight and Brown, standing. Mr. Knight 
points with satisfaction to a passage supporting a statement he has just made 























strike, which has hit the company 
hard, is continuing. The Council 
asked President Green to communi- 
cate with the top officials of Mont- 
gomery Ward to ascertain whether 
they are now ready to sit down and 
negotiate in good faith. 

(9) The Council heard that prepa- 
rations for the sixty-first annual con- 
vention are progressing smoothly. 
The convention will take place at 
Seattle, Wash., opening October 6. 

(10) The Council composed a cir- 
cular, for distribution to all affiliates, 
scoring the Brewery Workers’ defiance 
of A. F. of L. convention decision. 

And now, here is the text of the 
Executive Council’s important declara- 
tion on what labor can do to help the 
nation in its emergency : 

“President Roosevelt has now made 
it clear to all Americans how near 
and how menacing are the dangers 
which threaten the American way of 
life. We agree fully with him that 
our national defense can best be pro- 
moted only by thorough preparedness 
and by courageous action in support of 
Great Britain and other democracies. 
Any other course is equivalent to sur- 
render to totalitarianism. 

“By proclaiming an unlimited na- 
tional emergency, the President has 
brought home to the American people 
that it is incumbent upon all of us to 
make sacrifices for the national de- 
fense. 

“Forces beyond our control have 
disrupted the usual procedures of our 
daily lives. We are not living in nor- 
mal times. We are now actually and 
officially in a grave emergency. If we 
try to pretend there is no emergency 
we invite disaster. 

“The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor calls 
upon all its members to serve the 
cause of American democracy. 

“The President of the United States 
has said that national defense produc- 
tion must not be interrupted or ob- 
structed by industrial disputes. He 
has appealed to us in all goodwill to 
utilize the conciliation and mediation 
machinery set up by the government 
to avoid stoppages of production. 

“We must do this. We can do this. 
And we pledge our good faith as Amer- 
icans to the President that we will do 
it. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
has heretofore enunciated a no-strike 
policy. It has appealed to all of its 
affiliated organizations and members 
to exercise self-discipline. It has urged 
them to exhaust every opportunity of 
conciliation and mediation before 
adopting the final resort to strikes. 

“The response to these appeals has 
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been gratifying. Strikes by American 
Federation of Labor unions on de- 
fense projects have been few and far 
between. 

“The no-strike policy of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has proven 
99 per cent effective. 

“However, we cannot be satisfied 
with even this extensive compliance 
with our national policy in times of 
full emergency. Our record must be 
100 per cent or as close to it as is 
humanly possible. 

“Therefore, we call upon every union 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor to refrain for any reason 
whatsoever from calling a strike inter- 
fering with national defense produc- 
tion until full opportunity has first 
been given to the Conciliation Service 
of the Department of Labor and to the 
National Defense Mediation Board to 


bring about a peaceful settlement of 
the dispute. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor will take disciplinary 
action itself against any local union 
coming under its direct jurisdiction 
which violates this policy. 

“The Executive Council of 
American Federation of Labor calls 
upon its national and international 
unions to take such disciplinary action 
as is provided in their constitutions 
against any affiliated local union which 
fails to comply with a similar policy. 

“We know that the vast majority of 
loyal and patriotic trade unions mak- 
ing up the American Federation of 
Labor will continue to live up to their 
responsibilities as they have in the 
past. They will do this gladly and of 
their own free will.” 


the 
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HE GREAT national effort in 

which we are now engaged calls 
for a spirit of national unity based on 
the fundamental principles of the de- 
mocracy in which we all share a com- 
mon and vital interest. 

We cannot defend that democracy 
by employing methods that are re- 
pulsive to all who cherish liberty. We 
cannot defend that democracy by invok- 
ing measures that, by their very nature, 
destroy democracy itself. We cannot 
defend that democracy by adopting any 
Nazi-Fascist totalitarian schemes. 

Specifically, we cannot defend that 
democracy and we cannot have the na- 
tional unity that is so absolutely essen- 
tial in the present grave crisis if we 
go along with proposals to make any 
exercise of the right to strike—the most 
basic prerogative of economic democ- 
racy—a crime. 

This truth should be obvious to any 
thinking American, yet there is today 
being pressed in Congress a bill which, 
if it were enacted into law, would 
make a criminal of any worker who, 
in concert with his fellow workers, re- 
frained from working on a defense 
contract. The punishment provided 
for the malefactor would be a fine of 
$5,000 or one year’s imprisonment. 

This Hitlerian proposal is the bill 
sponsored by Representative Carl Vin- 
son, the chairman of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee. 

Now, before some hasty reader 
jumps to an erroneous conclusion, let 
one thing be made very clear: 

The American Federation of Labor, 
in these times of national emergency, 
does not look upon strikes with favor ; 
it does not recommend strikes; it does 
not approve of avoidable interruptions 
of production urgently needed to make 
it possible for us to stand up success- 
fully against Adolf Hitler or any other 
dictator or any combination of dic- 
tators menacing American freedom. 

Only a few days ago the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, meeting in Washington, called 
upon every union affiliated with the 
Federation to refrain for any reason 
whatsoever from strikes interfering 
with national defense production until 
full opportunity had first been given to 
the Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and to the National 
Defense Mediation Board to bring 
about peaceful settlement. 

The Executive Council went fur- 
ther than that. It pledged the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Labor to take dis- 
ciplinary action against any local union 
coming under its direct jurisdiction 
which violated this policy. And the 
Executive Council at the same time 
called upon all the national and in- 
ternational unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor to take 
such disciplinary action as might be 
authorized in their constitutions against 
any locals under their jurisdiction that 
failed to comply with a similar policy. 

Prior to this most recent declaration 
the American Federation of Labor had 
enunciated a no-strike policy. All affil- 
iated organizations and the members 
thereof were urged to exercise self- 
discipline, to exhaust every opportunity 
of conciliation and mediation before re- 
sorting to strikes. And this no-strike 


GEORGE MEANY 


policy, in effect for many months, 
has proved 99 per cent effective. 

Everybody has seen the black head- 
lines containing the word “strike.” 
Everybody has seen the essays of col- 
umnists, the writings of editorial au- 
thors and the drawings of cartoonists, 
all seeking to give the impression that 
labor is striking left and right and 
impeding the national defense program. 
So far as the American Federation of 
Labor is concerned, any such sugges- 
tion is grossly inaccurate and unfair. 

Has the A. F. of L. been impeding 
national defense? Has the A. F. of L. 
merely been giving lip-service to de- 
fense? The record supplies the an- 
swers in bold relief. 

Secretary of War Stimson recently 
issued a rather interesting report. This 
report—which, incidentally, saw the 
light of day in very few newspapers— 
dealt with the $1,200,000,000 construc- 
tion program of the War Department, 
authorized by Congress so that proper 
accommodations would be available for 
the young men inducted into the na- 
tion’s new Army. 

Did the building trades unions of the 
A. F. of L. impede the cantonment 
construction program? Or did they 
buckle down and turn in one of the 
finest pieces of cooperation in history? 
Secretary Stimson’s report set forth 


that, out of a total of 40,607,000 man- 
days worked on the cantonment pro- 
gram, only 14,875 man-days were lost 
as a result of labor difficulties. 

The percentage of delay amounted 
to only .03 of one per cent. Is this co- 
operation? Of course it is. 

And in other fields of defense ef- 
fort—where A. F. of L. workers have 
been employed—similarly splendid rec- 
ords have been compiled. Records of 
uninterrupted production far superior 
to those of 1917 and 1918 have been 
made by A. F. of L. trade unions and 
A. F. of L. trade unionists in various 
phases of defense work. 

Yet today, despite the fact that mil- 
lions of working men and women in 
the ranks of organized labor have made 
sacrifices, maintained strict discipline 
and kept the wheels of production 
turning, we find that it is proposed, in 
the Vinson bill, to tear away from 
these Patriotic American workers the 
rights and the freedom which they, 
like all good citizens, cherish. 

The advocates of the Vinson bill 
beat their breasts and cry out that it is 
really not an anti-labor measure. They 
say that it merely calls for a compul- 
sory “cooling off” period before a 
strike begins. This compulsory “cool- 


ing off” period, they point out, is lim- 
ited to twenty-five days. 

They cite this time limit with the air 
of someone making a brilliant point. 
But, as a matter of fact, the time limit 


is of no consequence. Obviously, if 
Congress has the power—despite the 
Thirteenth Amendment to our Consti- 
tution which presumably abolished 
slavery in this country for all time—to 
force men and women, under threat of 
criminal punishment, to work against 
their wills not for twenty-five days but 
for even one minute, then Congress 
has the power to compel them, by the 
same method, to work indefinitely with- 
out their consent. 

And that is slavery. That is what 
Hitler has done. That is precisely 
what we are supposed to be building 
planes and guns and tanks and ships 
to prevent from coming to our country. 

It is one thing when voluntary “cool- 
ing off” periods are provided in con- 
tracts, voluntarily entered into, be- 
tween labor and employer. This is 
standard practice under the contracts of 
any number of American Federation 
of Labor unions and has been for a 
period of many years. But the process 
here, it must be reiterated, is vol- 
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untary. It is quite another thing 
when government undertakes to im- 
pose a doctrine of force upon workers ; 
it is quite another thing when govern- 
ment proposes to wipe out the funda- 
mental American principle of free 
labor in a free nation; it is quite an- 
other thing when a worker is made 
to pay a fine of $5,000 or endure a 
year’s imprisonment if he refuses to be 
subjected to a system of involuntary 
servitude identical, to all intents and 
purposes, with that which exists in 
Nazi Germany and in Nazi-conquered 
countries. 

Some of the supporters of the Vin- 
son bill and of measures similar to it 
point to the Railway Labor Act and 
argue that the legislation now proposed 
is fashioned closely after that law. 
But even if this contention were so, 
they would still be losing sight com- 
pletely of the very pertinent fact that 
the mediation plan provided in the 
Railway Labor Act was agreed to be- 
forehand by the workers and the em- 
ployers in nationwide bargaining 
which preceded the passage of the act. 

Following President Roosevelt’s re- 
cent historic radio address from the 
White House, Mr. Vinson announced 
that he would strip his bill of all pro- 
visions except the one calling for com- 
pulsory labor. But it is interesting to 
take a glance at what Mr. Vinson and 
his collaborators originally wrote into 
the bill. 

Examination of the now defunct 
clauses indicates the reactionary direc- 
tion in which the minds of the sponsors 
of this vicious type of anti-labor legis- 
lation run. 

One section of the bill said that “the 
employes of national defense contrac- 
tors ... should not use coercive meas- 
ures of any kind to induce persons to 
join their organizations, nor to induce 
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Harris and Ewing 
This is George Meany, telling the nation 
why the Vinson bill is opposed by labor 


employers to bargain or deal 
therewith.” 

“Coercive measures” are 
not defined. Therefore, 
any peaceful, lawful and 
usual activity of a labor 
union, used over many 
years for the purpose of or- 
ganizing workers, might be 
construed—and in all prob- 
ability would be so con- 
strued—as a violation. 

This provision is one of 
the most vicious ever to 
have been included in anti- 
labor legislation. It would 
prevent unions from organ- 
izing; it would prevent 
them, notwithstanding the 
National Labor Relations 
Act, from asking employ- 
ers to sit down with them 
and engage in peaceful col- 
lective bargaining. Cute! 

Another section of the Vinson bill 
was phrased in the following interest- 
ing fashion: 

“In establishments of national de- 
fense contractors where the union shop 
exists, such condition should continue 
and the union standards as to wages, 
hours of labor and other conditions of 
employment should be maintained.” 

In other words, “wages, hours of 
labor and other conditions” are to be 
frozen. Does Mr. Vinson’s bill per- 
chance seek to freeze the profits of 
employers holding defense contracts? 
Oh, no! 

Then, in the very next paragraph, 
the bill proposed to freeze the open 
shop wherever it might now exist, de- 
claring that the continuance of an open 
shop condition “should not be deemed 
as a grievance.” The idea here, of 
course, was to hasten along the return 
of the open shop by giving it Congres- 
sional blessing. 

A little further along in 
the bill“was a paragraph 
known as Section 307 and 
entitled “Unlawful Condi- 
tions of Employment.” 
Here the true objective of 
the framers of the bill was 
laid bare. Section 307 ex- 
pressly outlawed all future 
closed shop contracts. 

But still these legislative 
artisans were not quite fin- 
ished. In the very next 
section they granted to em- 
ployers almost unrestricted 
powers to ignore completely 
the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and discharge ac- 
tive trade unionists with 
abandon. 

This section said that, if 
an employer “had reason- 











able cawse to believe” that an employe 
“at any time” in the past “believed ip 
the overthrow of the government of 
the United States” or “at any time” jn 
the past “distributed any book, pam- 
phlet, leaflet or other item of Written, 
printed or other graphic matter” adyo- 
cating the overthrow of the goverp- 
ment, then such employer could fire 
the employe regardless of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

In other words, even if the employe 
never did at any time in his past life 
do any of these things, the employer 
would nevertheless have carte blanche 
to fire him, regardless of the Wagner 
Act, so long as the employer had “rea- 
sonable cause to believe” that the 
worker had done these things. 

As stated, the press was told recently 
that these ultra-vicious provisions 
would be deleted. Nevertheless, the 
mere fact that they were ever written 
into the bill suffices to reveal the anti- 
labor mental processes of the advocates 
of forced labor for free American 
workers. 

The sponsors of the Vinson bill and 
of similar measures aver that their 
purpose is to assure continuity of in- 
dustrial production. But history dem- 
onstrates that strikes cannot be pre- 
vented by passing a law forbidding 
them. Men with serious grievances 
have always found means of express- 
ing them. 

During the World War harsh meas- 
ures were passed in Great Britain to 
prohibit stoppages in the munitions in- 
dustries. What happened? The num- 
ber of man-days lost through strikes 
went from 2,400,000 in 1916 to 5,600, 
000 in 1917 and 5,800,000 in 1918. 

No-strike legislation as a means of 
insuring industrial peace has failed in 
other countries, too. And it has failed 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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And this is Mr. Vinson, whose plan would 
create chaos in a time of grave crisis 
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A NARROW country road in 
MARYLAND. There is a_ long 
string of parked cars. Their shape is 
hardly distinguishable because it is 
night and snowing hard. 

Mattresses piled on top of these cars, 
trunks, barrels and boxes tied'to them— 
all these are gradually covered with a 
thin layer of snow drifting in a chill 
wind. 

Inside, hidden by fogged windows 
and windshields, men huddle in over- 
coats, women and kids shiver in blan- 
kets, trying to get warm and to get 
sleep. These are defense workers, their 
wives, their kids. 

They came to work for Uncle Sam 
on a defense project. They came and 
found there was no place for them. 
They had to live in old jalopies until 
some accommodations for them were 
found. 

BREMERTON, Wash. On hard, 
double-decked bunks and in hallways 
of the old jailhouse, in every available 
space and corner, men are asleep. 
They are neither criminals nor prison- 
ers. They are defense workers. They 
came to work for Uncle Sam. 

ALEXANDRIA, La. Makeshift huts 
and shacks strung up along the high- 
way by the marsh. Cabins and tourist 
homes are all filled up. Homemade 
tents and some trailers. Not enough 
water, no sanitation. Thirty-five thou- 
sand people sick with the flu. These 
are not refugees fleeing the enemy. 
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These are defense workers. They came 
to work for Uncle Sam. 

CauirorNiA: San Diego, San Luis 
Obispo, Vallejo, Paso Robles. Scores 
of cramped trailers in trailer camps. 
Ditch-bank shack tents, with people 
packed in them. These are not the 
Okies, the Arkies and the Joads fleeing 
from the dust bowl. They are not 
migrants of the depression. They are 
defense workers. They came to work 
for Uncle Sam. 

.* * « 

Who are these people? What is the 
size of the defense job they are com- 
ing to do? Why isn’t there housing 
for them? What is our housing prob- 
lem in America today? 

The defense program was launched 
by the American people a year ago. 
During: that year an enormous shift in 
our whole economy—from a _ peace- 
time to a wartime footing—has been 
achieved. But the work of the past 
twelve months has been largely and 
necessarily preliminary. Full swing 
into defense production is still ahead. 

From June to October of 1940 the 
American government, industry and 
public went through a period of stock- 
taking. No one knew yet what the full 
scope of the defense program was to 
be. No one had yet fully measured 
the size of the entire job. It was defi- 
nitely in the blueprint stage. Indi- 
vidual plans and individual programs 
were coming into Congress piecemeal. 


Separate appropriations were made to 
get under way isolated and unrelated 
phases of the program. 

Last October the defense task began 
to take shape. Both its size and its 
form could be roughly measured and 
evaluated. The draft was in effect 
under the Selective Service Act; the 
requirements of the training program 
became measurable. 

Then our overall program of ship- 
building, aircraft construction and 
arms-making began to assume definite 
outlines. And finally the lend-lease 
program of material assistance to Great 
Britain and other nations resisting 
Adolf Hitler and other aggressors 
turned from a debate into an earnest 
job. 

The momentous developments in the 
drive of the powers of dictatorship for 
world domination brought the Ameri- 
can people to realize inore fully the 
magnitude and urgency of their task. 

Today, when the sweep of world 
events is so close upon us, we acknowl- 
edge that we are just completing the 
“tooling up” stage of our industrial 
preparedness; that we are only now 
reaching the stage in which the full 
productive resources of the mightiest 
industrial nation in world history can 
be unfolded. 

The size of our anti-Nazi defense 
task is truly staggering. It is enough 
to say that the output of our aircraft 
industry next year, compared with two 
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years ago, will be increased eighteen 
times. 

The defense program already laid 
down represents nearly $45,000,000,000 
worth of airplanes, ships, munitions, 
equipment, food and clothing for our 
own defense and for the defense of the 
democracies which rely upon us for aid. 

This means a vast number of work- 
ers newly brought into employment. 
It means also reallocation of the jobs 
of millions of workers previously em- 
ployed. 

Workers who are now in defense 
areas and who will be given defense 
employment on new sites will have to 
be housed adequately and conveniently 
if they are to make full contribution 
to their jobs. 

Of the additional workers to be em- 
ployed by June, 1942, it is estimated 
that at least 1,500,000 will be siphoned 
into the defense areas from other lo- 
calities. Lack of housing for these 
workers can prevent their employment 
and easily stalemate the whole defense 
program. 

On the supply of good housing for 
defense workers the success of our 
entire defense effort depends to a very 
large extent. 


Our Peacetime Housing Problem 


When the defense program was 
launched a year ago American com- 
munities were struggling to overcome 
a severe housing crisis. From 1922 to 
1928 we built homes at the rate of 
800,000 per year. With the onset of 
the depression, housing construction 
began to dwindle rapidly. In 1931 it 
was down to 200,000 units, and for 
three years, 1932-1934, residential 
building was almost at a standstill, with 
an average of less than 60,000 units 
built per year. 

Recovery from the collapse of resi- 
dential construction was slow. The 
number of new dwellings built rose 
gradually, from 144,000 in 1935 to 
465,000 in 1939. 

Thus, when the defense emergency 
was upon us we were struggling with 
an enormous deficit in housing con- 
struction accumulated during the de- 
pression years. 

But the problem was more than one 
of making up the deficit in new home 
building. The existing houses were 
wearing out and needing replacement. 
Our population was growing. Our 
families were getting smaller, requir- 
ing more individual units. 

There are today at least 4,000,000 
dwelling units which are dilapidated, 
unsafe and insanitary—units which by 
all standards have to be classed as un- 
desirable and in need of immediate 
replacement. 
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Yet without counting this replace- 
ment, it is necessary for us to build 
more than 400,000 new dwelling units 
each year just to meet the needs of an 
expanding population. 

In addition, our normal housing 


problem is aggravated by the growth 
of cities at the expense of farms. From 
1910 to 1919 migration from farm to 





city was at the average annual rate of 
600,000 per year. 

In the depression decade of 1930- 
1939 there was a sharp decrease in 
such migration, but it was still main- 
tained at the average annual rate of 
250,000 per year. 

Because of the depression’s curtail- 
ment of the farm to city migration and 
because defense employment is giving 
added impetus to such migration, we 
can expect a sharp upturn in the num- 
ber of people flocking to industrial 
centers, thus further aggravating the 
housing problem in our cities. 

The pace of residential building is 
still slower than that achieved in the 
Twenties. Only 540,000 family units 
were built in 1940. In the first quarter 
of 1941 private home construction was 
sufficiently ahead of last year to indi- 
cate that, if the pace of residential con- 
struction is maintained, about 650,000 
units may be built during the cur- 
rent year. 

So much for the size of the housing 
problem with which we are already 





greatly overburdened, before we tackle 
our special defense housing needs. 

The requirements of military service 
called first of all for the construction 
of camps, barracks and cantonments 
for America’s expanded Army. 

This program has been planned, 
initiated and carried out in record time, 
Delays were few. There were almost 


Lack of housing for workers 
called away from their homes 
to take defense jobs can put a 
serious crimp in defense effort 


no stoppages due to strikes. The basic 
program was completed far ahead of 
schedule. 

Since the provision of living quarters 
for trainees and enlisted men is really 
a part of the operating military pro- 
gram, it is only proper not to consider 
it as a part of our basic defense hous- 
ing problem. 

What is the housing needed for mili- 
tary personnel? The total need for 
defense housing for military personnel 
and their families is becoming increas- 
ingly acute. A year from now, it is 
estimated, 80,000 units will be required. 

The second and largest need is for 
housing accommodations for defense 
workers. Millions of American work- 
ers reside in cities and towns in which 
defense production is expanding. 
Many of these were unemployed until 
defense jobs became available. Often 
two or three families huddled in a 
dwelling intended to give housing to 
only a single family. 

As soon as earnings from defense 
jobs begin to come in, each family will 
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seek a separate dwelling. Where cou- 
ples hesitated to marry because of job- 
lessness, new income will encourage 
marriages and new homes will be 
sought by young people previously liv- 
ing with their folks. 

In addition to the resident workers 
coming into defense production, other 
workers receiving better pay will seek 
better housing. At least 200,000 new 
homes will be needed to take care of 
this resident demand. 

Even more urgent is the task of 
providing satisfactory shelter for the 
workers brought to defense jobs from 
other localities. At least six out of 
every ten workers in this category will 
bring families with them. Some 900,- 
000 family units will be needed for 
workers migrating to defense jobs 
with their wives and children. About 
600,000 workers who come alone will 
also need housing. 

Roughly 200,000 families of these 
migrating workers can be accommo- 
dated in available vacancies. This still 
leaves a need for 700,000 migrating 
workers’ dwelling units. 

Adding this 700,000 to the 200,000 
units needed to take care of resident 
defense workers, we find that by June, 
1942, we must provide a total of 900,- 
000 family units for both the resident 
and migrant defense wage-earners. By 
that time housing needed by industrial 
workers, by military personnel and by 
civilian workers of the Army and the 
Navy will exceed 1,000,000 family 


units. 
What's Been Done So Far? 


Defense housing serves two pur- 
poses. First, it provides decent and 
comfortable shelter to workers on 
whom we depend for defense. Second, 
it protects these workers and _ their 
families against suffering, disease, high 
mortality and vice, which are inevitable 
under conditions of overcrowding. 

Most of defense housing can and 
should become permanent and should 
be designed for permanency. When so 
built it will become available after the 
emergency to shelter needy families 
and to cure ancient and vicious slum 
conditions. 

During the World War we made an 
extremely bad job of housing. Start- 
ing late and working in a hurry, we 
built a lot of so-called temporary homes 
which continued to stand and blight 
communities for the next two decades. 

And even this trashy housing was 
not built until long after the war was 
over. 

How are we tackling our defense 
housing job this time? 

In the last war we had no experience 
with public housing and no public 
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housing agencies equipped to do the 
job. 

At the present time we have the 
United States Housing Authority, 
which has carried on a public slum 
clearance and rehousing program for 
more than three and one-half years. 
We have some 500 local housing au- 
thorities, familiar with community 
needs and equipped to handle local 
housing problems. 

At the very start of the defense pro- 
gram the USHA swung into action 
and launched $32,000,000 worth of 
projects in defense areas from its regu- 
lar funds. It showed how defense 
housing should be done and how it 
could be done quickly and without fuss. 

Some projects were completed and 
occupied within eighty-five days. Other 
larger projects were ready for occu- 
pancy on ninety-five-day schedules. It 
was good, permanent housing, too. 


Defense Homes Corporation Plan 


Soon Congress appropriated $100,- 
000,000 for Army and Navy housing 
other than the construction of bar- 
racks. Construction of this housing 
was undertaken by the War and Navy 
Departments directly, and in some in- 
stances the work was delegated by 
them to the USHA. 

The Lanham Act was passed, mak- 
ing available $150,000,000 for housing 
of defense workers to be constructed— 
under the supervision of the Federal 
Works Agency—by the Public Build- 
ings Administration and the USHA. 

The first Lanham Act contained a 
cost limitation which made it necessary 
for operating agencies to build cheap, 
poorly designed and poorly equipped 
housing. When Congress authorized 
an additional $150,000,000 under the 
Lanham Act this Spring, the cost lim- 
itation was raised as the result of an 
amendment proposed by the American 
Federation of Labor. This made pos- 
sible a great improvement in the type 
of defense housing built for workers. 

One of the first plans for defense 
housing—designed to get private enter- 
prise to do a major share of the im- 
mense defense housing job—was the 
setting up of the Defense Homes Cor- 
poration. The idea was that the De- 
fense Homes Corporation would put 
up 20 per cent on defense housing that 
could be erected profitably by private 
builders. Under the plan the other 
80 per cent was to be borrowed from 
the RFC on mortgages guaranteed by 
the FHA. 

The Defense Homes Corporation 
scheme has not turned out to be a 
sound plan. Only 30 per cent of the 
funds have been allocated. Costs 
proved high, The agency refused to 


establish prevailing wage standards and 
there were a number of strikes. 

Another plan to get private builders 
to construct defense housing on their 
own but with government aid and with 
unlimited profits was the notorious 
Title VI of the National Housing Act. 

This law made it possible for the 
FHA to insure mortgages in defense 
areas with no down payment required 
of prospective home owners. Under 
this $100,000,000 program a specula- 
tive builder could unload jerrybuilt 
housing on defense workers at specu- 
lative profits or exorbitant rents. 

There has been a year of activity by 
all these agencies under the general 
supervision of the Defense Housing 
Coordinator. The results of the year’s 
activity are indeed disheartening, if 
not alarming. 

Of the 115,000 units authorized 
under the public defense housing pro- 
gram to date, only 11,000 have been 
completed. Of these only 2,200 are 
already available to civilian defense 
workers in private industry and 2,000 
to workers in government plants. 

Only 62,000 family dwelling units 
are under contract—32,000 of these 
for industrial workers. The total of 
public funds allocated to date will yield 
only 90,000 units altogether. Of these, 
only 52,000 will house industrial 
workers. 


Precious Time Frittered Away 


Those responsible for the defense 
housing program have wasted many 
precious days, weeks and even months 
in their efforts to cajole private build- 
ers into doing a job on their own initia- 
tive and in their own way which the 
federal government could have started 
immediately and completed without 
delay. 

More time has been spent on experi- 
ments with prefabrication in response 
to pressures from promoters eager to 
get on the defense bandwagon and 
have the federal government under- 
write their promotion costs. 

Public defense housing does rely on 
the private contractor and on the pri- 
vate industry supplying building mate- 
rials. It does not interfere with private 
enterprise except the speculative 
builder, the real estate promoter and 
the newfangled prefabricator. 

Defense housing should be built ‘at 
top speed. This is not the time to in- 
dulge in costly experiments. 

Our public defense housing is falling 
far short of the rapidly mounting need. 
Unless the trend is reversed, unless 
determined and drastic measures are 
taken, America’s verdict on the defense 
housing program will be “too little and 
too late.” 
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A JUDICIAL MONSTROSITY 


HE NEW YORK Court of Ap- 

peals, that state’s highest tribunal, 
has rendered a startling decision. It 
is a decision which has possibilities 
of far-reaching and disastrous conse- 
quence to organized labor both in New 
York and in other states where the 
decisions of the New York courts are 
of a persuasive authority. 

The majority of the Court of Ap- 
peals reversed an unbroken line of 
precedent upholding the right of a labor 
union to strike and picket or to com- 
bine with other organizations in cases 
where labor believed in good faith its 
interests would thereby be protected. 

The court assumed the prerogative 
of judging the legality of labor’s ob- 
jectives—of determining what strikes 
were legal or illegal—and held that a 
strike against labor-displacing machin- 
ery was illegal. 

The facts in the case were very 
simple. Opera On Tour, Inc., traveled 
from city to city performing operas, 
but used phonograph records instead 
of live musicians for the necessary 
orchestral accompaniment. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, pursuant 
to its established policy, attempted to 
combat this encroachment on the jobs 
and livelihood of its members. The 
union requested and was given the 
assistance of the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employes, whose 
members were employed as stagehands 
by the traveling opera company. 

The stagehands refused to work if 
canned music was used and the opera 
was unable to operate. An injunction 
against both of the unions was sought 
and was finally granted by the high 
court. 

The injunction restrained the two 
unions from interfering, directly or in- 
directly, with the business of the opera 
company, from ordering any person 
to leave the employ of the company 
because of the use of mechanically 
reproduced music and from entering 
into a conspiracy with any other group 
to prevent the use of recorded music. 

In substance, the simple questions 
that confronted the court were: (1) 
whether a labor organization can law- 
fully strike or picket for the purpose of 
combating the use of labor-curtailing 
devices or equipment; (2) whether it 
can obtain assistance from organiza- 
tions in the same trade to this end. 

The majority of the court said no to 
both of these questions; the majority 
asserted that the objective was illegal 
and that the cooperation between the 
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two unions for this purpose constituted 
an unlawful conspiracy. 

In so holding, in complete disregard 
of prior judicial precedent and legisla- 
tive decree, the Court of Appeals not 
only assumed power to determine the 
right of a single labor organization to 
protect by picket or strike what it in 
good faith considered its legitimate in- 
terests, but also, by its resurrection of 
the vicious conspiracy doctrine, struck 
a blow at the very structure of the 
American Federation of Labor as an 
organization established to promote the 
mutual interests of individual affiliates 
by mutual aid and cooperation. 

In particular, A. F. of L. metal trades 
and building trades councils and cen- 
tral labor bodies are, in effect, declared 
unlawful when they attempt to act co- 
operatively in situations where the 
Court of Appeals might deem their ob- 


ing the motives of the unions in this 
case was arbitrary is clearly revealed 
by the facts. This contention had never 
been made by the plaintiff either in the 
pleadings or in the briefs. Actually, as 
pointed out in the excellent dissent of 
Chief Judge Lehman, the evidence was 
undisputed that the actions of the de- 
fendants were all in good faith, without 
malice or ill-will, in the honest belief 
that such actions were necessary for 
the protection of the employment op- 
portunities of their members. 
Particularly unforgivable was the re- 
vival by the majority of the court of the 
old conspiracy doctrine—the doctrine 
that two persons may not do together 
that which each may lawfully do singly, 
This much-abused and_ thoroughly 
fallacious conspiracy theory was the 
basis for most of the early injunctions 
against activities of labor organizations. 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


Counsel, American Federation of Labor 


jectives to be unlawful, even though 
they may have pursued such objectives 
for years without hindrance or thought 
of hindrance by the judiciary. 

To arrive at its truly amazing de- 
cision, the majority was obliged to re- 
vive ancient doctrines of law long since 
repudiated by decisions of the highest 
courts of New York State and the 
United States as not in accord with an 
enlightened and realistic view of mod- 
ern industrial society. These doctrines 
have been emphatically repudiated, it 
is pertinent to observe, by the New 
York State Legislature. 

In an effort to bolster its decision the 
court mentioned that there was no em- 
ployer-employe relationship between 
the American Federation of Musicians 
and Opera On Tour, Inc., and that the 
stagehands’ union had no direct griev- 
ance. That these circumstances can 
no longer operate to remove the right 
to strike or picket has long since been 
established. The United States Su- 
preme Court as recently as February 
held that any attempt to limit a valid 
labor dispute to a strict employer-em- 
ploye relationship was in violation of 
the United States Constitution. 

Another theory utilized by the New 
York tribunal was that the primary in- 
tent of the defendant unions was to 
“injure and destroy the plaintiff’s busi- 
ness,” with the motive of self-protec- 
tion only secondary. 

That the court’s conclusion respect- 


In New York, which was foremost in 
repudiating it, the theory had not been 
invoked for many years. That the 
highest court in New York should give 
renewed life to this discarded doctrine 
is certainly a cause for alarm and em- 
phatic criticism. 

Not only had the previous decisions 
of the New York courts thoroughly 
repudiated the conspiracy doctrine, 
but the state’s Anti-Injunction Act 
expressly indicated that it was not un- 
lawful to do acts in concert which 
might lawfully be done singly. 

The Court of Appeals did not stop 
with resurrecting the discredited con- 
spiracy theory. Reluctant, understand- 
ably, to rely on it alone, the court sank 
farther into the mire by determining 
that any attempt by any union to com- 
bat the use of labor-displacing devices 
or machinery was illegal, regardless 
of whether that union attempted to in- 
duce another union to assist it to ac- 
complish its objective. 

The ultimate issue that the majority 
of the court assumed to and did in fact 
decide, to use its own language, was 
this: 

“For a union to insist that machin- 
ery be discarded in order that manual 
labor may take its place and thus 
secure additional opportunity of em- 
ployment is not a lawful labor objec- 
tive.” 

If, as the quoted sentence states in 
so many words, it is unlawful for a 
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ynion to combat labor-displacing equip- 
ment, it would seem to be no more or 
less unlawful when it requests an affili- 
ated organization to assist it. 

Further, the broad language of the 
injunction—prohibiting either union, 
even though acting singly, from at- 
tempting to combat labor-displacing 
equipment—would indicate how much 
beyond the conspiracy doctrine the 
court has gone. This is further seen 
from the language used at the end of 
its decision, where the majority states: 

“The right to strike does not prevent 
the issuance of an injunction against a 
continuance of the unlawful labor ob- 
jectives sought herein by the defendant 
unions. The leaders of a labor union 
cannot make an illegal objective legal 
merely by the use of a legal method 
(the strike) to obtain that objective.” 

So we see that, in spite of all the 
ostensible recognition by the majority 
of the right of union members to strike, 
either individually or collectively, 
against the use of recorded music, and 
the statements at the beginning of the 
decision that only because of the at- 
tempt by the musicians to enlist the 
aid of the stagehands is the injunction 
granted, the court finally ends up by 
stating in no uncertain terms that any 
strike by any union for the purpose of 
protesting against the use of job-de- 
stroying machinery is illegal. 


Usurpation of Legislative Function 


The danger in this assumption of 
power by New York’s high court is 
obvious. The instant that courts, 
rather than the Legislature, undertake 
to determine whether the objectives of 
labor unions are lawful or are in accord 
with the public interest, all of labor’s 
activities are subject to the prejudices, 
preconceptions and predilections of 
from one to seven men who will there- 
after determine when labor can strike 
and when labor can picket. 

The will of the public in this respect, 
as democratically expressed through 
their elected representatives, is to be 
disregarded. The court is bound by 
no standards and is subject to no re- 
straints. 

If it is of the opinion that the pur- 
poses or objectives of a strike are un- 
lawful, then it can and will forbid the 
strike or the picketing. The era of 
“government by injunction” will once 
again be upon us. 

Labor has but recently emerged 
from such an era when the courts did 
assume to exercise unlimited powers 
of control over labor’s activities. It 
took a long and bitter fight to overcome 
this usurpation of legislative function. 

Gradually, in a long series of deci- 
sions, the power of the court to abro- 
gate or limit the right to strike or 
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New York Court of Appeals, once most respecied state tribunal, 
goes reactionary with an all-out vengeance in Musicians’ case 


picket was restricted. The courts of 
New York were leaders in this respect. 

Long ago they announced the rule, 
consistently followed until the present 
time, that the Empire State’s courts 
would maintain a_ hands-off policy 
when the labor dispute was primarily 
an economic one and each side was 
striving to better or to maintain its 
economic interests. 

In Julie Baking Company versus 
John Graymond, the New York Su- 
preme Court stated: 

“The right of an individual or group 
of individuals to protest in a peaceable 
manner against injustice or oppression, 
actual or merely fancied, is one to be 
cherished and not to be proscribed in 
any well-ordered society. It is an 
essential prerogative of free men living 
under democratic institutions.” 

From the foregoing and other cases, 
the doctrine became firmly imbedded 
in the common law of New York that 
any labor dispute was legitimate if the 
purpose bore a reasonable relation to 
the protection of labor’s interests, or 


if labor in good faith believed its ac- 
tivity was necesary for its protection. 

In the present case the good faith of 
both unions was not questioned. Yet 
the court held that the endeavor to 
prevent the use of a labor-displacing 
device bore no reasonable relation to 
“conditions of employment” or “the 
protection of labor from abuses.” 

If the desire of individuals to protect 
their livelihood and to fight against 
practices which endanger their very 
jobs is not a legitimate objective, then 
nothing is. Such an objective is even 
more fundamental than that of increas- 
ing wages or decreasing hours, for be- 
fore improvements in wages and hours 
can be obtained, jobs must exist or be 
found and people put to work in them. 

Evidence in the case was introduced 
by the American Federation of Musi- 
cians to show the great inroads that 
had been made upon the jobs of its 
members by the use of canned music. 
But all this evidence was completely 
disregarded by the court. 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Unlimited Emergency! 


THE Chief Executive’s proclamation de- 

claring an unlimited national emergency 
confronts us with the immediate necessity for 
putting our military, naval and air defenses 
in readiness for action. 

We face the most grueling test to which 
our nation has ever been subjected—in dis- 
cipline, loyalty to national ideals and ability 
to achieve. Upon our ability to produce the 
weapons of defense the fate of democracy 
rests. 

The American Federation of Labor knows 
our unions and their membership will do their 
full part and more. We have at least as much 
at stake in this worldwide battle for human 
freedom as any other group in our nation. 
We pledge our cooperation, our services and 
our devotion. 

After one year of defense production we 
have not yet attained the goals which we set 
for ourselves twelve months ago, but we have 
achieved preparedness for tremendous pro- 
duction in all defense industries. 

From now on we need better planning, 
better coordination, better management and 
more efficient sustained production. To this 
end our Executive Council has pledged the 
cooperation of all affiliated unions in making 
full use of the conciliation and mediation 
machinery set up by the government, so that 
every effort can be made to prevent stoppage 
of work. 

The American Federation of Labor early 
pledged every effort to prevent stoppages of 
work due to strikes. We have demonstrated 
the effectiveness of established collective bar- 
gaining in adjusting issues that would other- 
wise result in strikes. We built the canton- 
ments on schedule—in many cases ahead of 
schedule—and with a minimum of stop- 
pages. Only .03 of one per cent working time 
was lost on cantonments through strikes. In 
all production less than one per cent has been 
lost through strikes of A. F. of L. unions. 

Strikes are an expression of unrest and dis- 
trust. The remedy is not the denial of the 
very essence of democracy by prohibiting 
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strikes, but the creation of conditions requir- 
ing cooperation and the fixing of responsi- 
bility for actively cooperating. 

Make management and labor integral parts 
of the organization responsible for getting 
defense production and there will be set into 
operation energizing forces that will reach 
back to the machines and the production lines 
throughout the country and unite the nation 
in a mighty effort to supply the munitions 
of defense for democracy. 

We can get national unity and total effort 
for defense only when all groups feel they 
are part of the national effort and share the 
responsibility for achievements. 

Free men can grow strong through volun- 
tary sacrifice, but the will to do is weakened 
by sacrifices imposed by others. 

We have one simple method for enabling 
masses to share effectively in national under- 
takings—that of representation. Representa- 
tion is the basis for confidence and goodwill. 
It is the way to spread responsibility for re- 
sults over the rank and file and arouse the 
will to carry on. 

The labor movement of this free country 
is made up of workers who are loyal citizens 
and who value their precious democratic 
rights. Those of us who serve this movement 
in responsible capacities have been gravely 
concerned that in this fateful time national 
unity of purpose and the will to achieve 
should be strong and true. 

Now that an unlimited national emergency 
has been proclaimed by the President, we are 
eager to give service to capacity, and again 
we urge the principle which alone can assure 
a united and total effort for defense—use of 
the representative principle in order to give 
every citizen a share in national defense. 


A Call for Planning 


(THROUGH national defense a new econ- 

omy is being originated, even though it 
may not be generally realized yet. Existing 
plants adapted to defense production are be- 
ing reorganized in accord with the needs of 
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defense production—in some cases plants are 
expanded and in other cases new plants are 
built. Production capacity and priorities on 
materials may decide the fate of industries 
not essential to war. These fateful decisions 
are now being made by persons responsible 
for immediate defense production. 

A very important decision seems to fall be- 
tween OPM and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Civilian Supply, with full re- 
sponsibility on neither: Shall consumer goods 
production be expanded in proportion to in- 
creased business activity or shall fear of infla- 
tion curb consumer industries even now? 

At present only about 20 per cent of na- 
tional production is for war purposes. If we 
proceed by expansion of industries and plant 
capacities, at the end of this period we shall 
find our industries at an all-time peak of 
capacity. We should begin planning how to 
utilize that production to raise standards of 
living for all our people so that we shall not 
be caught in currents inevitably resulting in 
depression. 

To that end, concurrently with expansion, 
our planning should begin to maintain the 
new level of production in the shift back to 
peacetime economy. Research into new uses 
for surplus crops, new crops, substitutes for 
scarce or imported commodities needed for 
industrial expansion, new and improved 
models and improved processes should be 
assigned to our best engineers and scientists 
so that the blueprints for industrial progress 
may be at hand. 

We must plan now if we would escape de- 
pression when peace is restored. 

Let us use our technical abilities to provide 
employment and comfort for all. Let us use 
the American way to defeat the dictators. 


Employment Control 


NION MEMBERS have comparatively 
more stability of employment than other 
workers, so ordinarily they are more unlikely 
to become acquainted with the local public 
employment office than unorganized workers. 
In addition, many unions maintain their own 
employment services for the convenience of 
their members and employers with whom they 
have union shop agreements. 
To provide workers for new defense fac- 
tories and industries expanding for war pro- 
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duction, the United States Employment Serv- 
ice has already asked all looking for jobs to 
register through its offices. 

This agency has incorporated in its regu- 
lations rules against referring workers to jobs 
where industrial disputes are in progress and 
against filling orders for non-union workers, 
so union members need not hesitate to co- 
operate for fear of hostility to union progress. 

In England, when complete control of the 
labor supply became necessary, registration in 
the employment service was the method. Eng- 
land uses the union offices as integral parts of 
its system. Still more recently the whole pop- 
ulation came under control. 

Get familiar with your local employment 
service and see to it that it functions to serve 
your best needs, so that when we are plunged 
further into war, it is organized to become an 
agency of service and not dictation. 


Training—The Key 


As EXPANSION of industries for war 
production develops, increasingly the 
statement is made that scarcity of skilled 
workers restricts possibilities. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, most industries have never given 
the same kind of careful planning to their 
labor staffs that habitually is given to the ma- 
chinery and materials for production. 

Now that there is no surplus of highly 
trained workers, the problem of personnel 
must be solved mainly through a training pro- 
gram. In order not to waste time or human 
labor power, all training programs should be 
sponsored and supervised by representatives 
of management and labor, so as to utilize the 
experience of these two essential groups. 
Work training can be had only on the job, 
and this plan of training is indispensable to 
speed. Related instruction and additional 
information are essential for the long-time 
program and should be provided. 

Local unions are the agencies to which 
management should naturally turn for co- 
operation in establishing training programs. 
Our unions have always welcomed opportu- 
nities to assume their responsibility for pro- 
moting standards and programs for effective 


training. 
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T IS QUITE unnecessary to dwell 
at length upon the solemnity of 
the present hour and the gravity of 
the crisis that f world. 





faces the 
America and the principles of consti- 
tutional liberty upon which this na- 
tion was founded are at stake. 

This crisis is nothing short of a total- 
itarian world revolution, in which all 
the instruments of modern technology 
are being utilized to achieve a social, 
economic and political revolution by 
the sword, the machine gun, the air- 
plane and the submarine. 

No one who understands and loves 
freedom and democracy can underesti- 
mate the importance of our combining 
all the vast resources of this nation to 
defend us against impending dangers. 

President Roosevelt has committed 
this nation to becoming an “arsenal 
for democracy.” It has likewise been 
asserted that this conflict will be 
fought out in the workshops of Great 
Britain and America; that the addi- 
tional munitions, guns, tanks, planes 
and ships to aid Britain’s valiant 
struggle against tyranny must be pro- 
duced in America’s factories; that it 
is upon the skill and stamina of the 
workers of America that our machine 
production ultimately depends. 

No one is more keenly alive to 
these requirements than is American 
labor. It is of first importance that 
our workshops be kept going steadily 
and uninterruptedly. Stoppages of 
work are helpful to—indeed, they are 
part of the plan of—the Nazis and 
their allies. It is Hitler himself who 
has stated that he would nullify 
America’s war effort by inciting 
strikes and by acts of sabotage. 

In the emergency confronting our 
people American labor is determined 
that the workshops shall be kept 
going. There is a process of medi- 
ating industrial disputes that can and 
must increasingly be resorted to in 
the face of the present crisis. 

The officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have made it clear 
that they sponsor the process of media- 
tion in industrial stoppages, whether 
lockouts or strikes. One by one, unions 
and departments of the Federation have 
made this clear in public declarations. 
We welcome an unbiased analysis of 
the record not alone of stoppages of 
work, but adjustments reached by ne- 
gotiation, mediation, conciliation and 
arbitration. 
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We are confident this record will 
prove one of which the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliates 
may well feel proud. It is a record 
of cooperation, not one of disorgani- 
zation ; not one of stoppages, but one 
of union-management coordination. 

The emergency through which we 
are passing requires organizations of 
working people through which they 
may express their grievances and 
needs and thus assure their disci- 
plined cooperation, their knowledge, 
imagination and contribution of effort 
on a national scale and motivated by 
a truly patriotic and public spirit. 

If the enthusiastic cooperation of 
the labor forces of our country is to 
be achieved, at this time or at any 
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time, there must be a patriotic desire 
to defend the economic, political and 
civil liberties which have developed 
within it. Unfortunately we are faced 
with dangers from within as well as 
from without. I refer to the attempt to 
regulate and control our trade unions— 
and industry as well—through loosely 
worded and ill-designed laws intended 
to prohibit certain “restraints of 
trade.” 

When private groups—be they bus- 
iness, labor or farm groups—exercise 
their collective power in a manner 
injurious to the public interest and 
public welfare, it is altogether proper 
and altogether consistent with demo- 
cratic principles for the public au- 
thority to assert itself and restrain 
those excesses. 

Can we, through political measures, 
exercise control over these instru- 
ments of commerce and industry— 
over organized economic groups—in 
such a way as to retain their benefits 
and safeguard against their abuse? 
Can we do so without inviting the 
greater danger of governmental dicta- 
tion? 

Labor is by no means convinced 
that the existing political authority is 
most competent to exercise complete 
control over our industrial life. 

Let us briefly inquire into our gov- 








Mr. Arnold's War on Labor 


ernmental experience to date and as 
it relates more particularly to labor, 
This experience is largely limited to 
the enactment and administration of 
the Sherman Act. 

For years labor has pointed out 
that industry was no longer conducted 
on an individual basis and that the 
new order of the day was organiza- 
tion and combination. We made clear 
that in our judgment the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts failed in their ulti- 
mate purposes. We pointed out that 
these laws, like the ancient laws to 
regulate trade by corporations, 
diverted but did not check the rising 
tide of organization and combination. 

The pages of history also reveal 
the futility of attempting to prevent, 
by legislative and judicial decrees, the 
development of combinations of work- 
men, made essential in a life of ever- 
growing industrialism. 

We have at last reached the time 
when the government has recognized 
the social and economic necessity and 
value of labor organizations. It has 
consciously adopted a policy of en- 
couragement of labor organizations. 
The picture is clear. On the one 
hand, the Sherman and Clayton Acts 
continue to reflect the public policy 
toward capitalistic organizations; on 
the other hand, the Norris-LaGuardia 
and Wagner Acts express the policy 
toward labor organizations. 

The nation having thus adopted 
two very distinct and opposite policies 
deemed appropriate with respect to 
two different types of economic or- 
ganizations, it is patently absurd to 
apply the statutory enactment of one 
of those policies—namely, the Sher- 
man Act—to both types of organiza- 
tion. Yet that was precisely the basic 
approach of Mr. Thurman Arnold 
when he undertook his unprecedented 
prosecution of labor unions. 

Mr. Arnold was placed in charge 
of the Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice on March 15, 
1938. On April 29 of that year 
President Roosevelt called to the at- 
tention of Congress the dangers of 
concentration of wealth and economic 
power. He spoke of the “inadequa- 
cies of the existing laws” and the 
necessity of a thorough study of the 
entire problem so as to “avoid hit- 
and-miss prosecutions harmful to 
business and government alike.” He 
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urged that a careful survey and in- 
quiry be made into the development 
of economic concentration, and also 
requested an appropriation of suf- 
ficient size to carry out these purposes. 

There was not the slightest intima- 
tion in the President’s message that 
he had labor organizations in mind. 
To the contrary, everyone had reason 
then—and more so now—to believe 
that the President meant concentra- 
tion of economic power in the hands 
of industrialists and financiers. And 
even in that field he counseled care- 
ful inquiry and survey—and_ the 
avoidance of a hit-or-miss process. 

Congress responded, making a large 
appropriation available to the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice, under the supervision of 
Thurman Arnold, and for the estab- 
lishment of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee for purposes of 
survey and inquiry. 

Recently the TNEC, of which Mr. 
Arnold himself was a member, issued 
its final report after the most exhaus- 
tive and comprehensive inquiry into 
the problem of economic concentra- 
tion. The committee found no acute 
problem growing out of the organiza- 
tion of workingmen and women. It 
is interesting to note that this com- 
mittee, equipped as it was with a 
most intimate knowledge of the na- 
ture and dangers of economic concen- 
tration, observed: 

“The members of the committee are 
not rash enough to believe that they 
can lay down a program which will 
solve the great problems that beset 
the world.” 

And again: 

“This committee well knows that 
the solution for our problems is not 
to be found in any panacea.” 

Mr. Arnold, however, did not await 





the results of this careful investi- 
gation and survey. He did not seek 
to avoid hit-and-miss prosecutions. 


Under the mistaken conception that 
the Sherman Act provided the pana- 
cea for the solution of all our labor 
and industrial ills, he advised the 
secretary of the Indianapolis Central 
Labor Union of five categories of re- 
straints, which, in his opinion, were 
“unreasonable” and which, therefore, 
the Department of Justice would 
prosecute as “clear violations” of the 
Sherman Act. 

What greater danger is there to 
the preservation of individual free- 
dom and to the civil liberties of a 
people than to have exposure to crimi- 
nal prosecution depend upon the whim 
or opinion, even if well-intentioned, of 
a single prosecutor ? 

For a better understanding of the 
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grave dangers involved let us review 
the five “unreasonable” restraints al- 
leged against labor by Mr. Arnold. 

First of all, while insisting that the 
Sherman Act was not a police meas- 
ure, he was nevertheless determined 
to prosecute systems of graft and ex- 
tortion as violations of the Sherman 
Act. No one supports the grafter or 
the extortionist. Labor, like any other 
body of right-minded citizens, neither 
approves such methods and practices 
nor cherishes such persons. 

But why should the anti-trust laws 
be used to prosecute racketeers, graft- 
ers and extortionists? There are 





YALE’S PROFESSOR ARNOLD 
‘I know what’s best for labor’ 


ample and specific laws on our statute 
books to deal with that problem. 

Time and events indicated that Mr. 
Arnold was more concerned about con- 
trolling the organizations of labor and 
capital by means of forced “consent 
decrees” than about the conviction of 
men who might have violated the law. 

The second restraint considered un- 
lawful by Mr. Arnold was the enforce- 
ment of illegally fixed prices. Labor 
does not seek to fix prices of commodi- 
ties or articles of trade and commerce. 
That is not labor’s function. But note 
that Mr. Arnold’s warning ran against 
“illegal fixing of prices.” Evidently in 
his judgment there might be a legal fix- 
ing of prices that labor could engage 
in. Fortunately or unfortunately, he 
did not define what constituted illegal 
or legal fixing of prices. A great eco- 


nomic and social question was left com- 
pletely in doubt. 

In his third prohibition Mr. Arnold 
made clear that he would not tolerate 
the activities of a union to prevent “the 
use of cheaper materials.” Who was 
to determine the meaning of that broad 
and elusive phrase? 

The use of cheaper materials might 
mean one thing in the opinion of Mr. 
Arnold, another in labor’s judgment, 
still a third in the employer’s mind 
and so on. 

To labor, it has always meant—and 
for good and substantial reasons—the 
use of non-union material, of sweatshop 
material, of convict-made material and 
of cheap foreign-made material. Did 
Mr. Arnold seriously believe that the 
normal and legitimate function of labor 
unions to eliminate the competition of 
such “cheaper materials” constituted a 
violation of our criminal laws? 

Although almost every responsible 
labor official, as well as many leading 
experts in the field of labor, had pub- 
licly condemned the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion’s campaign against labor and had 
expressly pointed to the economic disas- 
ters that would attend a successful out- 
come of that campaign, Mr. Arnold 
recently told the TNEC that he had 
heard no one “assert that any of the 
above-named activities of labor unions 
have any economic justification or any 
long-run advantage to labor as a 
whole.” 

And yet Mr. Arnold did not in any 
way disapprove and, therefore, it may 
be asserted, joined with the TNEC in 
reaching the conclusion that: 

“The technological character of our 
dynamic industrial system raises other 
problems which must be met. Our hear- 
ings revealed widespread technological 
displacement of workers, loss of skill 
of unemployed workers and severe un- 
employment due to _ technological 
change.” 

To which a fellow committee member 
added : 

“There has been a tendency to disre- 
gard the full costs of technological ad- 
vance. In particular, almost no ac- 
counting is made of the waste and costs 
involved in scrapping human skills.” 

Despite these economic findings Mr. 
Arnold declared it to be criminal for a 
labor union to resist the introduction 
of “improved equipment” resulting in 
scrapping human skills and bringing 
about widespread displacement and un- 
employment of workers. 

But the restrictions he sought to im- 
pose upon free workers exceeded these 
bounds. Ifa labor union should oppose 
the introduction of “more efficient 
methods of prosecution” — speed-up 
methods, piece rate systems and so 
forth—then again it would run afoul 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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YOU 


By JOHN P. COYNE 


President, Building and Construction 
Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


ECENTLY the War Department 
issued an interesting report per- 
taining to its $1,200,000,000 canton- 
ment construction program. The re- 
port, covering a stretch of nine months, 
set forth the significant fact that only 
14,875 man-days of labor out of a total 
of 40,607,000 worked had been lost 
in that period as a result of stoppages. 
Taking pencil in hand and doing a 
bit of long division, we discover that 
the man-days lost on Army canton- 
ment projects amount to only .03 of 
one per cent. That is the record—and 
I think all fair-minded persons will 
agree that it is a splendid one. 

As of this writing, the Navy De- 
partment has not issued a report with 
respect to labor’s cooperation in car- 
rying out the Navy’s building con- 
struction, but it is a fact that here 
again the skilled craftsmen affiliated 
with the Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor have thrown 








Only cooperation of patriotic A. F. of L. unions 
made possible completion far ahead of schedule of 
Navy’s huge air training base at Corpus Christi. 
Above: Union workers building one of the runways 
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themselves patriotically into the job. 

In fact, the only stoppage affecting 
the Navy Department that I have 
knowledge of was one of two days’ 
duration at the Boston Navy Yard. 
This was a situation involving WPA 
workers. As soon as the Building and 
Construction Trades Department was 
informed of this strike, the union rep- 
resentatives in Boston were asked to 
speed to Washington. Soon after their 
arrival the difficulty was adjusted and 
the workers were notified by long- 
distance telephone to be on their jobs 
the next morning. They were. 

Not only have naval as well as mili- 
tary construction projects been com- 
pleted on schedule, but in large num- 
bers they have been completed far 
ahead of schedule. 

And when we look at the situation 
as regards the construction of arsenals, 
factories and other buildings impera- 
tively needed by the nation in the pres- 
ent emergency, we find once again 
that the carpenters, bricklayers, 
plumbers and other A. F. of L. build- 
ing trades mechanics have been doing 
their part and that strikes have been 
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few and far between and almost never 
of any considerable duration. 

Yet, despite this truly outstanding 
cooperation in the defense effort by 
the A. F. of L.’s building trades work- 
ers, there has been little, if any, praise 
of the Federation’s construction trades 
unions. On the other hand, quite a 
few wholly undeserved brickbats have 
been pitched at us. 

The Building and Construction 
Trades Department, like other 
branches of the American Federation 
of Labor, does not run after pats on 
the back. We have always been, and 
are today, content with the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that, whether recog- 
nized or not, we are giving the best 
that is in us for the good of the coun- 
try we love. 

At the same time, we believe it is 
desirable that the record should be 
kept straight and that unjust and un- 
warranted criticisms—some  deliber- 
ately malicious and others stemming 
from partial or total ignorance of the 
facts—should not be leveled against 
us. 
Enlightening though the War De- 


Labor was asked to produce 18,000 craftsmen in 
an out-of-the-way spot. And labor came through 
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partment’s report on cantonment con- 
struction was, it appeared in a very 
limited number of newspapers and 
even these journals, with only the 
rarest of exceptions, buried the story. 
The distortion and exaggeration of 
anti-labor news, on the one hand, and 
the ignoring of official governmental 
statistics proving that labor, as repre- 
sented by the American Federation of 
Labor, is making a genuine all-out ef- 
fort for national defense, on the other 
hand, are naturally nettling. It seems 
to me that it is high time the public 
was given the truth. 

There is not space in this brief 
article to go into an exhaustive de- 
scription of all that the unions affiliated 
with the Building and Construction 
Trades Department have already done 
and are continuing to do in connection 
with defense. But there is space for 
one typical example—the Navy’s $44,- 
000,000 air training station at Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

The mission of this station is to 
train thousands of young men to de- 
fend their country in the air. In July 
of last year the first ground was turned. 
Eighteen thousand men were employed 
in the work of construction. The 
project, consisting of a main station, 
three base fields and thirty-five aux- 
iliary outlying fields totaling 8,000 


acres, was completed well ahead of 
schedule. The main station and the 
three base fields have operating facili- 
ties for all types of land planes and, 
in addition, the main station has ade- 
quate facilities for seaplane operation. 

The entire plant consists of hangars, 
administration buildings, storehouses, 
etc., supplemented by housing units for 
enlisted men and civilian employes. 
The housing units total about 1,500. 

Now, this is the point to burn into 
your memory: Almost one-quarter of 
the 18,000 craftsmen employed at this 
immense Corpus Christi project cost- 
ing $44,000,000 had to be brought in 
from outside the state of Texas, big as 
that state is. Large numbers of these 
workers came from as far away as 
New York City, Chicago and Seattle. 
Many thousands of workers were 
brought in distances of at least 300 
miles. 

How was this done? By the govern- 
ment? By the contractor? Not a bit 
of it! It was accomplished solely 
through the machinery of the Building 
and Construction Trades Department. 
No other agency, private or public, 
could have carried out this colossal 
job of producing such large numbers 
of trained men, for no other agency 
possesses the facilities or the organiza- 
tional setup required to turn in such 


4 Judicial Monstrosity 


(Continued from Page 15) 


To anyone who has any conception 
whatsoever of the purposes of labor 
organizations, the fight against labor 
displacement would appear not only a 
legitimate but a necessary and indis- 
pensable function of such organizations. 

Yet four out of six judges, after 
looking into the matter, have decided 
that activity by a labor organization 
to protect the jobs of its members is 
unlawful, and that it cannot seek the 
help of affiliated unions in the same 
trade to accomplish its ends. 

The Supreme Court, Appellate Divi- 
sion, had denied the injunction. Its 
opinion, though reversed by the ma- 
jority in the present case, is worthy of 
attention. Both in law and logic it 
surpasses the opinion of the higher 
court. The Appellate Division opinion 
set forth: 

“Economic pressure may eventually 
compel the acceptance of mechanical 
changes, but there seems to be no legal 
reason why those who may be injuri- 
ously affected thereby may not mean- 
while make lawful and orderly efforts 
to prevent or lessen the extent of the 
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injury to themselves. It is well known 
that employers do not always use 
the latest technological improvements 
where such improvements might lessen 
their opportunity for profits or destroy 
large capital investments; and no one 
claims that they owe anyone a legal 
duty to do so.” 

In addition to disregarding judicial 
precedent, the Court of Appeals ma- 
jority ignored the mandate of the Legis- 
lature as expressed in the state’s Anti- 
Injunction Act. The great abuses re- 
sulting from the assumption by the 
courts of power to forbid strikes and 
picketing prompted the Legislature 
specifically to declare that, in cases in- 
volving labor disputes as broadly de- 
fined in the act, no injunction could be 
issued to prevent strikes or picketing. 

The majority disregards the will of 
the people of New York, as expressed 
in the act, by the simple expedient of 
declaring that no labor dispute existed 
in the Opera On Tour case. The rea- 
son for such a declaration is termed a 
“mystery” in the dissenting opinion. 
We call it a perversion of truth. 


a feat. These men were brought in, 
incidentally, without the government 
having to spend a single penny for 
transportation. 

We sent these skilled union men to 
Corpus Christi. They worked there 
unremittingly. They put up with liv- 
ing quarters in tourist camps, trailer 
carts and beach shacks without com- 
plaint. They gave to their jobs every- 
thing anyone could reasonably ask of 
them—and then some! And the re- 
sult was that this gigantic $44,000,000 
construction job was completed in rec- 
ord time for a project of such 
proportions. 

This is merely one instance of what 
building trades labor, as represented 
by the American Federation of Labor, 
has done. Hundreds of similar stories 
could be told. 

No fair-minded individual can as- 
sert that the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department has failed to 
demonstrate its patriotism and loyalty. 
It is to be hoped that both the unin- 
formed and the misinformed will take 
notice that strikes in our field have 
been virtually non-existent and that 
no section of the community can boast 
a record of defense cooperation supe- 
rior to or even equal to that of our 
American Federation of Labor build- 
ing trades organizations. 


The dissent of Chief Judge Lehman 
exposes the many fallacies and errors 
in the conclusions of the majority. He 
insists that labor has the right to strike 
and to combine to strike in situations 
similar to the present one. He insists 
that the legitimacy of labor’s objec- 
tives is for the Legislature and not for 
the courts to determine. He deplores 
the obvious contravention of the Anti- 
Injunction Act. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals 
is inexcusable. It inflicts a blow from 
which labor may be many years recov- 
ering. The efforts of labor for the 
last fifty years to achieve justice before 
the courts may be rendered fruitless by 
this single decision. Certainly much of 
labor’s hopes are blasted, for it sees in 
this decision the subtle judicial process 
of whittling away legislative intent by 
tortured and refined definitions. 

A petition for a rehearing has been 
filed, and it is to be earnestly hoped 
that the majority of the court will real- 
ize the gravity of its error and the un- 
justifiability of its position. 

If not, it is to be hoped that the 
United States Supreme Court may ulti- 
mately determine the issues and afford 
the protection to free speech and assem- 
blage that has been ruthlessly denied 
to two American Federation of Labor 
affiliates in this case. 
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in the hope that, by joining together, 
they might perhaps manage to improve 
the lot of the men of their craft despite 
an unsympathetic Postoffice Depart- 
ment and a hostile Congress. 
In the natal year of the N.A.L.C. 





young Ed Gainor, having received a right 

grammar and high school education, of 19 

went to work. But not as a letter were 

carrier. He obtained a job in an iron Thi 

rolling mill. And from 1889 to 1897 sory 

he worked as a rolling mill puddler helpft 

and heater. Ed was not long becoming the ¢ 

deeply immersed in trade unionism, chaos 

with the result that in 1890 he was. witha 

elected secretary of Lodge 4, Amal-' powe: 

gamated Association of Iron and Steel Th 

Workers, of Muncie, Ind. be of 

In ’97 he said goodbye to the roll- view 

ing mills and hello to the postal serv- be in 

ice, which he joined in the capacity of Amer 

letter carrier. Only four years after ange! 

he commenced lugging mail his quali- easy 

ties of labor leadership had made a In 

sufficient impression upon the member- by t 

ship of the National Association of force 

Letter Carriers to win for him a place in th 

on the organization’s executive board. son | 

When four more years elapsed Ed prog’ 

Gainor was elevated to the vice-presi- uniot 

D GAINOR—since 1914 the president of the Na- dency. work 

tional Association of Letter Carriers and in recent He continued a vice-president Actic 

years also a vice-president of the American Federation through 1913. The next year he suc- indu: 

of Labor—has made his mark as an aggressive, result- ceeded William Kelly as president, come 

producing labor leader in a field that is unlike those in Kelly having been elected to a ‘public bill \ 
which most trade unionists are engaged. office. Since then the conventions of It 
Whether he’s in New Mexico or Vermont, the mail- the N.A.L.C. have repeatedly reelected and 
man has one boss, and he’s that well-known old bird, Ed Gainor. posa 

Uncle Sam. And small wonder! For his admin- basi 

Now, when you're trying to obtain higher wages, istration has been superbly successful. shou 

shorter hours and better all-around working conditions Letter carriers’ salaries have beer all g 

from Uncle Sam you can’t use the methods that are doubled, their hours have been reduced F 

available when the employer is John Smith, manufac- from fifty-six to forty, their retirement tem] 
turer, or Harry Brown, building contractor. John annuities have been greatly increased. righ 
Smith and Harry Brown are merely running private Thanks to the efforts of the N.A.L.C. tran 
businesses for profit; if they refuse to meet the organizations under Ed Gainor’s guiding hand, letter carriers today ter 
of their employes halfway, the workers can lay down their are able to give their families at least some of the better by ¢ 
tools, grab picket signs and remain on strike until the em- things of life; and the sour days when anti-labor officials K 
ployers decide it might be wise to come off their high horses. of the Postoffice Department pushed the carriers around brot 
But you can’t do that with Uncle Sam. Sam’s the govern- and they had to take it are gone with the wind. to 1 
ment. The membership of the N.A.L.C. is fast approaching of e 
A labor leader seeking gains from the government for the 70,000. It may be past that point by the time of the Stat 
workers he represents must use an entirely different technique. next convention, which will open in Los Angeles on cent 
It’s a technique not easily learned. Master of masters among Labor Day, for the growth of the organization has been Der 
those practicing the difficult art of bringing home the bacon for phenomenal, increasing by 14,000 in the last six years. disa 
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Because letter carriers are on the 
government’s payroll, Ed Gainor, in 
striving to better their conditions, has 
had to deal throughout the years with 
Congress. One member, Senator Mead 
of New York, has publicly paid him 
this tribute: 

“Ed Gainor has labored long in the 
service of the workers of this country. 
He has sincerity of heart. He is moti- 
vated by a desire to do the things that 
are right. He is a great leader.” 

Since 1917 the gentleman from In- 


diana—and he’s also a scholar, a man 
who knows his Shakespeare—has been 
a fixture at American Federation of 
Labor conventions. At the 1928 con- 
vention, where he was chairman of the 
Committee on Shorter Work Day, his 
committee brought in a report urging 
that the six-hour day and five-day week 
be adopted without delay. He had it 
figured out that prosperity would soon 
be giving way to depression. He was 
right. 
Ed Gainor once said: 


Slave Labor Is No Solution 


(Continued from Page 10) 


right here at home. The Colorado law 
of 1915 and the Kansas law of 1920 
were both ineffective. 

The simple truth is that a compul- 
sory work statute would not be at all 
helpful to the defense program but, on 
the contrary, would cause industrial 
chaos. The law could not be enforced 
without the extreme use of police 
power. 

The resentment of the workers would 
be of enormous proportions and, in 
view of the fact that the law would 
be in brazen violation of the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, their 
anger would be easy to understand and 
easy to sympathize with. 

Industrial peace cannot be achieved 
by the application of a doctrine of 
force. It is high time every last person 
in the nation realized that. The Vin- 
son bill seeks to outlaw the peaceful 
progressive methods by which trade 
unions have advanced the cause of the 
worker for more than half a century. 
Actions that have been conducive to 
industrial peace in the past would be- 
come criminal overnight if the Vinson 
bill were enacted. 

It may well be pointed out here— 
and with much emphasis—that pro- 
posals for the destruction of the most 
basic rights of American workmen 
should be of the most vital concern to 
all groups in our democratic nation. 

For history, both ancient and con- 
temporary, teaches us that, once the 
rights of one group are allowed to be 
trampled underfoot, it is only a mat- 
ter of time before the rights enjoyed 
by others are also despoiled. 

Knowledge of this axiom has 
brought forth expressions of hostility 
to the forced labor idea on the part 
of enlightened employers. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce has re- 
cently had before it a report from its 
Department of Manufacture strongly 
disapproving of legislation wiping out 
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the right to strike. The following lan- 
guage was used in this report: 
“Anti-strike laws will prove ineffec- 
tive and deny fundamental rights to 
our citizens. Public interest will be 
best served by voluntary cooperation.” 
This is a statement coming not from 
labor but from an employer group. 
Organized labor, as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor, is 





giving and will continue to give the 
most wholehearted type of cooperation 
to the great national effort. News- 
paper headlines to the contrary not- 
withstanding, A. F. of L. strikes in 
defense industries have been few and 
far between. 

With even more extensive use than 
hitherto of the facilities of the Concilia- 
tion Service and the National Defense 
Mediation Board, interruptions of pro- 
duction should soon approach the van- 
ishing point. 


“I devoutly believe in the declara- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln when he 
said, ‘I have but one ambition in life, 
and that is to be thought well of by 
my fellow men and to deserve it.’”’ 

Out of all the thousands of persons, 
in labor, in government and in other 
fields, who know Ed Gainor, there is 
not a single one who would say that 
he has failed to realize his ambition. 
Everyone thinks the world of Ed 
Gainor—and, be assured, for good and 
sufficient reason. 


Of-eeurse, it is essential that empley- 
ers play the game squarely in this emer- 
gency. Employers must not make ef- 
forts to take advantage of the situation 
to the detriment of labor. 

Employers—and, for that matter, 
the nation as a whole—must realize 
that workers are human and bound to 
expect adjustments to be made when 
they find themselves being squeezed 
by the rising costs of the necessities of 
life and at the same time see industry 
receiving inflated profits, of which the 
workers feel they are not getting a 
fair share. 

And workers also expect employers 
to live up to the laws of the land. 
When employers flout the laws, work- 
ers naturally grow resentful. 

Labor knows, better perhaps than 
any other group of citizens, what hap- 
pens to cherished individual liberties 
under a totalitarian system. Labor 
knows that the American system of 
voluntary cooperation under which our 
trade unions are created is impossible 
under a Nazi regime. Labor loathes 
Nazism and will go the very limit in 
its efforts to assist our government in 
resisting a Nazi system. 

And: that is just why labor is un- 
alterably opposed to the Vinson com- 
pulsory work bill. For this bill, no 
matter what its sponsors may say of it, 
is nothing less than a running broad 
jump in the direction of Nazi slavery. 
The Vinson bill would solve nothing. 
No friend of labor, no friend of democ- 
racy could possibly vote for this bill 
without going back on everything he 
believes in. 

William H. Davis of the National 
Defense Mediation Board recently told 
a Congressional committee : 

“There is no use of America pro- 
ducing defense materials if it is a 
nation of slaves.” 

One may well wonder whether the 
advocates of the Vinson bill and this 
type of un-American legislation have 
not completely ignored this simple, 
solid, fundamental truth, although it is 
difficult in the extreme to comprehend 
how it can possibly have eluded any 
thoughtful citizen. 
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Cohen Fellows 


HE STORY of the cigarette is one 

of the facets of modern civilization 
which, like the hamburger and silk 
hose, causes one to wonder what people 
ever did before these seemingly indis- 
pensable items of everyday life were 
originated. Can you imagine an Amer- 
ican city today without a single ham- 
burger stand, without a single silk- 
hosed limb, without the oft-heard ex- 
pressions of “gimme a match’ and 
“have a cigarette” which accompany 
the universal habit of cigarette smok- 
ing? 

It astonishes one to consider the 
fact that in 1910 only ninety-four cigar- 
ettes were consumed per capita as com- 
pared to the 1,384 figure for 1940. 

When cigarette smoking will reach 
its peak no one can confidently say. 

But we do know as a fact that in each 
of the last thirty years increases have 
been registered. 

We can reach some conclusions on 
the importance of the tobacco manu- 
facturing industry if we will sit down 
with paper and pencil and trace the 
creation of a cigarette from the time 
it is an infinitesimal fragment of a to- 
bacco grower’s crop until the package 
is swathed in cellophane. 

In observing the raising and the cur- 
ing of the tobacco, one is impressed for 
the first time with the tireless skill re- 
quired to produce the little cigarette. 
In addition to the hardships of grow- 
ing the crop, the farmer is burdened 
with the tedious and anxious responsi- 
bility of curing the tobacco, a procedure 
which, unless perfect, can demolish the 
profit of the lushest harvest. This is 
especially so down through Virginia 
and the Southeast, where fire-curing is 
looked upon as an ancient and secret 
art. 

From the curing barns the tobacco is 
carried into the bartering centers where 
the manufacturer bids upon the leaves 
according to their grades and their 
sources—for in no other modern agra- 
rian production does reputation snow- 
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ball as it does in the raising of tobacco. 

Most of the tobacco which is bought 
this year will be further cured and 
matured by the manufacturer and will 
probably not see the interior of a cigar- 
ette until some time in 1945. In large 
warehouses the leaves are exposed to a 
constant flow of certain moistures and 
temperatures which are deemed essen- 
tial to the many variations of flavors 
the public demands in its chewing and 
smoking tobacco. 

The manufacturer is the ever-faithful 
suitor of the public palate. 

After the leaves are conditioned so 
that they may be stemmed without 
breaking, they are cut and shredded and 
made ready for some hundred different 
styles of blending. There will be blends 
with Turkish and other imported to- 
baccos, blends which accent strong, 


By W. WARREN SMITH 


President, Tobacco Workers 
International Union 





black tobaccos, 
sweet tobaccos. 

Endlessly the work goes on until the 
maker is at last convinced that he has 
attained a flavor which will please pub- 
lic taste. 

These are but a few of the many 
problems that must be answered before 
the product is ready for the consump- 
tion of the discriminating. While all 
tobacco products are prepared in this 
manner, the methods of packing them 
vary greatly. It would require much 
more space than is available to explain 
all the manufacturing techniques in- 
volved in the making and packing of 
these various products in marketable 
form. 

However, in order to obtain some 
grasp of the process, let us follow 
the cigarette on its journey from the 
open field to the lips of a debutante. 

After the tobacco has been cured and 
allowed to mellow for the proper num- 
ber of years, it is then cleaned of all 
stems which, if not removed, would 
give the smoker an irritating sensation 
instead of the smooth, satisfying effect 
which he desires. The stemmed leaves 
are then blended together in their 
proper proportion. 

While this process of blending is be- 
ing carried out, there is a continual 
spray of “flavoring” flowing upon the 
leaves. 

Flavoring formulas vary greatly with 
the type of cigarette that is being 
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produced, but most of them are com- 
yosed of rum, sugar spices and other 
ingredients, some of which are gathered 
from the four corners of the earth. 

The leaves are then allowed to take 
another rest while the flavoring and 
other essential processes are doing the 
job of making the whole into a perfect 
blend. 

The tobacco is then cut into its 
proper form and is almost ready to be 
made into cigarettes. However, it must 
once again stop in its journey so that 
the different types may lend to each 
other qualities which they. possess. 
After this, the last pause in the slow 
process of aging and blending, the 
tempo is speeded up. 

An interesting point is that in the 
early part of the process the manu- 
facturer must proceed at a slow, cau- 
tious pace, whereas at the windup he 
must go at the fastest rate possible. 
The reason for this is that, once the 
tobacco has reached its peak of per- 
fection, it must be consumed fairly 
promptly. 

For after the tobacco leaves the ex- 
pert care of its creators and is placed 
in the rather dubious security of the 
package it will lose its flavor and qual- 
ity unless used in a short time. 

On moving to this last phase of man- 
ufacture the cigarette begins to take 
form. The first step of this operation 
is that of conveying the tobacco into 
the making machine. 

This is one of the most complicated 
pieces of manufacturing equipment ever 
devised by man and it is truly a monu- 


Each of the swift machines shown 
in the smaller picture turns out 
over 2,000 cigarettes a minute. 
Below: Workers, all trade union 
members, are blending tobaccos 


ment to the mechanical ingenuity of its 
creators. 

After the tobacco is fed into it, the 
machine is capable of producing com- 
pletely finished cigarettes at the stag- 
gering speed of more than 2,000 per 
minute, whereas a worker in the early 
days of the industry could produce 
only a few hundred per day. 

This machine is so near to perfection 
that it prints the brand name upon 
each cigarette, tips and cuts it to the 
desired length. 

The cigarettes are placed in maga- 
zines and then on a conveyor which 
carries them to the packing machine. 
The latter, another marvel of in- 
genuity, packages, stamps, labels and 
cellophane-wraps the packages in 



























speeds that vary from 100 to 120 per 
minute. 

The packages are then placed in car- 
tons, the cartons in cases and the cases 
are ready for shipment. The cigarettes 
are put on the market in the smallest 
amounts that will supply the demand, 
in order that they may reach the con- 
sumer at the peak of freshness and 
flavor. 

The Tobacco Workers International 
Union has been affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor since 
June 24, 1895. Prior to this date it 
was composed of ten isolated federal 
local unions. At the present time our 
organization has a membership of 
more than 19,000 in the industry and 
can be credited with the remarkable 
feat of having increased the earnings 
of tobacco workers more than 100 per 
cent during the past ten years. 
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> An outstanding agreement covering 
more than 4,000 workers has been 
signed by representatives of the Sea- 
brook Farms, Bridgeton, N. J., with 
Local 56, Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen. The agree- 
ment gives farm workers a guarantee 
of year-round employment. This is 
without precedent, according to union 
officials. In addition, the closed shop, 
wage increases ranging up to 20 per 
cent, seniority provisions and paid va- 
cations are provided. 


> The International Jewelry Workers 
Union has signed a union label agree- 
ment with the Elgin Silversmiths Com- 
pany of New York City. Union of- 
ficials report that for the first time it 
is possible to secure silverware with 
the union label. 


> Local 670, United Automobile Work- 
ers-A. F. of L., has been designated 
sole collective bargaining agent for em- 
ployes in the Jackson, Mich., plant of 
the Kelsey Hayes Wheel Company. 


>The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters recently won an hourly wage 
increase and other important gains 


from thirteen of the largest transfer 
companies of Pittsburgh. 


> At the end of three months of cam- 
paigning by A. F. of L. locals at the 
Kennedy Valve Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s two plants at Elmira, N. Y., an 
election conducted by the National La- 
bor Relations Board resulted in 81 per 
cent of the employes voting for the 
A. F. of L. units. The victorious un- 
ions were the Pattern Makers League, 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and the International Molders 
Union. 


> Officials of the United Cement, Lime 
and Gypsum Workers International 
Union announce the signing of an 
agreement raising basic wage rates 
eight cents an hour at the Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Company and the Alpha 
Portland Cement Company. 


> As the result of a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election Local 
727, International Association of Ma- 
chinists, is now the sole collective bar- 
gaining agent for production and main- 
tenance employes of the Menasco Man- 
ufacturing Company, Los Angeles. 





Acme 


Wendell Willkie (right) is one of those supporting American Labor 
Committee to Aid British Labor, of which Matthew Woll is the head 
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> Officials of Local 770, Retail Clerks 
International Protective Association, 
report that after several months of 
continuous negotiations an agreement 
has been concluded with the Retail 
Market Operators Association of Los 
Angeles, covering a major part of the 
food industry of that area, including all 
national grocery chain stores and most 
of the large independent “super-mar- 
kets.” The agreement reduces the 
work week by six hours, increases 
wages, provides for a week’s vacation 
with pay and includes seniority provi- 
sions. 


> Federal Labor Union 22632 has 
signed a contract with the Northern 
Industrial Chemical Company, South 
Boston, Mass., granting seniority pro- 
visions and establishing the 40-hour 
week, time and one-half for overtime 
and arbitration. The union is recog- 
nized as the sole collective bargaining 
agent for all plastic molders and die 
setters employed in the South Boston 
plant. 


> Divisions 169, 954 and 956, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employes, 
have won higher hourly wages through 
arbitration. The decision of the ar- 
bitration board affects the employes of 
the Lehigh Valley Transit Company of 
Allentown, Pa. The award also in- 
cludes provision for one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay and a monthly pension 
plan. 


>The H. J. Heinz Company recently 
signed an agreement with Local 325, 
Canning and Pickle Workers, provid- 
ing an hourly wage increase for 1,800 
employes at its Pittsburgh plant. The 
contract is reported to be the first 
signed with an outside union since the 
firm was established in 1869. 


> Local 3, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, has accepted an 
agreement providing for wage in- 
creases and vacations with pay at the 
Yonkers, N. Y., plant of the Phelps- 
Dodge Copper Products Corporation. 


> Federal Labor Union 22516 has been 
designated the sole collective bargain- 
ing agent for the employes of General 
Dry Batteries, Inc., Dubuque, Iowa. 
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>The International Association of Ma- 
chinists reports that wage increases to- 
taling several million dollars annually 
have been gained in contracts signed in 
a single week with thirty-five employ- 
ers, many of them in defense industries. 
Among the outstanding agreements is 
the one negotiated with Curtiss-Wright 
at St. Louis, which calls for wage in- 
creases up to 17 cents an hour for 85 
per cent of the company’s employes. 


) Wage increases, vacations with pay, 
seniority rights and a five-day week 
have been won for the employes of 
Swift and Company plants in Seattle, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore. The gains 
are the result of contracts negotiated 
with the company by the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 


> Officials of the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers report 
a collective bargaining victory which 
has been won by 3,000 employes of 
the Consumers Power Company of 
Michigan. Wage increases aggregat- 
ing $375,000 annually were obtained. 


> Philadelphia’s Supplee- Wills-Jones 
Milk Company, said to be one of the 
oldest in the United States, has for- 
mally recognized Local 463, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, as 
the collective bargaining agent for its 
1,000 employes. 


>The United Textile Workers and the 
Martel Mills of Henrietta, N. C., have 
signed an agreement providing for the 
check-off. Union officials say this is 
the first check-off contract to be signed 
by any mill in the Martel chain. 


>Lodge 311, International Association 
of Machinists, has reached an agree- 
ment with the Utility Fan Company of 
Los Angeles calling for a closed shop 
and the Machinists’ standard wage- 
work conditions. 


>A boost in wages has been won for 
the members of Local 20346, Chemical 
and Plastic Product Workers, as the 
result of a recent agreement with the 
I. F. Laucks Company and the Ad- 
hesive Company, both of Seattle. 


>Twenty per cent of the workers in 
the enameled utensil industry are bene- 
fiting from an increase in wages as the 
result of a 40-cent minimum hourly 
wage recently approved for that indus- 
try by the Wage and Hour Division. 


>In an agreement with the Plaskon 
Company of Toledo, Ohio, Federal La- 
bor Union 20420 has gained time and 
one-half for overtime, seniority provi- 
sions and an increase in hourly wages. 
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Lee—Harrisburg Telegraph 


William Green speaks at Pennsylvania Federation of Labor session. 
President McDevitt is seated at left, General E. J. Martin at right 


>The Peoples Life Insurance Com- 
pany has signed a contract with the 
Industrial and Ordinary Insurance 
Agents covering workers employed in 
the nation’s capital. The contract pro- 
vides for minimum guaranteed weekly 
salaries, the five-day week and vaca- 
tions with pay. Disputes that cannot 
be settled in direct union-employer dis- 
cussion will be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. 


> Members of Division 732, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employes, 
have gained an increase in wages as 
the result of a renewal of an agree- 
ment with the Georgia Power Com- 
pany of Atlanta. The agreement also 
provides for ten days’ vacation with 
pay. 


>In a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election to determine the col- 
lective bargaining agent for workers 
at the Brooklyn, N. Y., plant and ware- 
house of Kahn and Feldman, Inc., the 
United Textile Workers polled 376 
votes to only 84 for a rival C. I. O. or- 
ganization. 


>A closed shop agreement has been 
signed by Local 382, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, with 
the Lincoln Garment Company, Lin- 
coln; Ill. Weekly wage increases rang- 
ing as high as $14 were won by the 
union. 


> The dispute between Local 317, Up- 
holsterers International Union, and the 
Rogers-Wade Furniture Company, 


Paris, Tex., was ended recently when 
the workers received a wage increase 
and recognition of seniority rights. 


> The International Council of Chem- 
ical and Allied Industries Unions an- 
nounces that Local 20430, Chicago, has 
obtained the first signed contract en- 
tered into by the General Chemical 
Company, a subsidiary of the General 
Aniline and Dye Company. Minimum 
wages of 73 cents an hour have been 
established. 


>A boost in hourly wages has been 
gained by Federal Labor Union 20932 
as the result of a recent agreement with 
the General Industries Company, Ely- 
ria, Ohio. The 40-hour week, time 
and one-half for overtime and seniority 
provisions were also included in the 
contract. 


> Local 539, International Association 
of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers, has been designated sole 
collective bargaining agent for the pro- 
duction and maintenance employes of 
Southern Car and Manufacturing 
Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


> Local 351, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union, has been 
designated sole collective bargaining 
agent for all hourly paid, non-super- 
visory production employes of Bunte 
3rothers, Chicago. 


> An agreement has been negotiated by 
eleven American Federation of Labor 
unions with the Gulf Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, Mobile, Ala. The contract 
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provides for a preferential union shop, 
an eight-hour day and 40-hour week 
and a basic minimum wage of 97 cents 
an hour for mechanics, with differen- 
tials for various crafts. Strikes and 
lockouts are barred and disputes are to 
be settled by arbitration. 


>A recent agreement between the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union and the Har-Lee Manufactur- 
ing Company, Fall River, Mass., pro- 
vides for a union shop and an increase 
in the weekly minimum wage. The 
Har-Lee Company is reported to be 
one of the largest cotton dress firms in 
the country, employing 2,000 workers. 


> The National Labor Relations Board 
recently announced certification of Lo- 
cal 2603, United Textile Workers, as 
the sole collective bargaining agent for 
the production and maintenance em- 
ployes of the Asheville Cotton Mills, 
Asheville, N. C. The vote resulted in 
a 278 to 8 count in favor of the A. F, 
of L. union. 


> Members of Local 623, United Auto- 
mobile Workers-A. F. of L., will be 
$300,000 richer each year as the re- 
sult of a recent agreement with the 
Frost Gear Division of the Clark 
Equipment Company of Jackson, 
Mich. The agreement includes provi- 
sions for vacations with pay. 


> Local 21679, Associate Nurses, Chi- 
cago, has won recognition by the Na- 
tional Health Security Association, a 
non-profit society. This gain is hailed 
by the officers of Local 21679, whose 
uphill fight for decent working condi- 
tions for nurses in Chicago is now be- 
ginning to show results. 


> Seniority provisions and time and 
one-half for overtime have been gained 
by Local 125, United Cement, Lime 
and Gypsum Workers International 
Union, under a recent agreement with 
the National Mortar and Supply Com- 
pany covering its Gibsonbur, Ohio, 
plant. 


> Contract negotiations have been com- 
pleted between Local 1644, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, 
and the Federal Barge Lines of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Provisions of the agree- 
ment include an increase in wages, 
vacations with pay and sick leave with 
pay. 


>A recent agreement between Local 
18423, Wholesale Employes Union, 
and the Bartley Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, provides for recognition of the 
union as sole collective bargaining 
agent, seniority rights, time and one- 
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Rubenstein—I.L.G.W.U. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers Union pickets the dress industry’s last 
important open shop, Kolodney and Myers, at Hartford, Conn. 


half for overtime and arbitration of 
disputes. 


> Contracts providing substantial wage 
increases and improved working con- 
ditions have been signed by Local 598, 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, with seven pipe and tank con- 
cerns of Southern California. Pro- 
visions of the agreements include a 
closed shop, 40-hour week, six recog- 
nized holidays during the year and 
wage increases ranging from 30 to 60 
per cent. 


>The Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment has launched a campaign to boost 
the sales of the Yankee Heritage line 
of toilet articles, manufactured and 
distributed by Gay, Inc. Yankee 
Heritage products are the only cos- 
metics on the market carrying the union 
label, denoting that they are made un- 
der 100 per cent union conditions. 


>A minimum rate of 40 cents an hour, 
effective July 1, has been ordered for 
the portable lamp and shade industry 
by the Wage and Hour Division. More 
than 5,000 workers in the industry, 
which is centered largely in New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, will receive 
wage increases under this order. 


> The vigorous organizational drive in 
the milk industry of San Diego, Calif, 
by the Milk Drivers and the Dairy 
Employes has resulted in the signing of 
contracts with seven dairies. The lat- 
est firm to sign with the union is the 
Knox Dairy. Wage increases, stand- 
ard working hours and conditions and 
a full union shop for drivers and inside 
workmen are guaranteed by the con- 
tract. 


> The International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers reports a rapid increase 
in membership since the first of the 
year. Union officials announce that 
rolls are now at the highest level in 
two decades and predict that the post- 
World War peak of 1920 will soon be 
surpassed. 


> Local 22438, Aluminum Workers, 
has been designated sole collective bar- 
gaining agent for the production, and 
maintenance employes of Aluminum 
Ore Company, Mobile, Ala. 


> The National Labor Relations Board 
recently certified the Sailors Union of 
the Pacific as the sole collective bar- 
gaining agent of the unlicensed deck 
personnel on tankers operated out of 
the Pacific Coast ports by the Tide- 
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water Associated Oil Company, Asso- 
ciated Division. 


>The Retail Clerks International Pro- 
tective Association recently won an out- 
standing victory over a rival C. I. O. 
union. Triumphing by a vote of 157 
to9 in a New York State Labor Rela- 
tions Board election, the A. F. of L. 
organization was chosen collective bar- 
gaining agent by the employes in nine 
stores and a warehouse operated by 
the Mason Furniture Company and 
John Mullins and Son, both of Brook- 


lyn. 


» Following an election held under the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act, 
it is announced that the International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers 
has been designated to represent the 
power-house employes and railway 
shop laborers employed by the Texas 
and Pacific Railway Company. 


> An agreement providing for seniority 
rights and machinery for handling 
grievances has been reached by Federal 
Labor Union 19346 with the American 
Salt Corporation for the concern’s fac- 
tory in Lyons, Kan. Strikes and lock- 
outs are outlawed for the duration of 
the contract. 


> Local 155, International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, recently signed 
an agreement with the May Knitting 


Co., Inc., and the Plaza Knitting Mills, 
Inc., New York City, providing for 
substantial wage increases, vacations 
with pay and a closed shop. 


> Local 22198, Pigment Color and 
Chemical Workers, has won an in- 
crease in wages under a contract with 
the Glidden Company, Collinsville, Ill. 


> As the result of a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, Local 
2544, United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, is the sole collective 
bargaining agent for all production and 
maintenance employes of the Tionesta, 
Calif., plant of the Shaw Lumber Com- 
pany. 


> The National Labor Relations Board 
recently ‘announced certification of 
Federal Labor Union 22532 as the sole 
collective bargaining agent for the pro- 
duction employes of Greene, Tweed 
and Company, Newark, N. J. 


> Wage increases have been won for 
the members of Local 37, Bakery and 
Contectionery Workers International 
Union, by virtue of a recent agreement 
with the Bilson Baking Company of 
Los Angeles. 


bLocal 19042, Salt Workers, has nego- 
tiated a five per cent general wage in- 
crease with the Colonial Salt Company 
of Akron, Ohio. 


Seven-Year-Old Strike Knds 


NE OF the longest and bitterest 
strikes in the history of the Amer- 

ican labor movement has come to an 
end. After almost seven full years of 
courageous struggle, picketing members 
of Federal Labor Union 18545 no 
longer parade up and down in front 
of the Kohler Company at Kohler, 
Wis. The terms under which the 
strike was settled are gratifying. 

Kohler employes had wanted a 
union for years, and when the National 
Industrial Recovery Act was passed in 
1933 they became more determined 
than ever to organize. Soon after- 
ward they established Local 18545. 

Unfortunately the Kohler policy at 
that time was antagonistic to trade 
unions. When the union proposed the 
establishment of collective bargaining 
and the adjustment of wage rates and 
hours of labor, it received an evasive 
reply. Subsequent efforts by labor to 
iron out differences in a peaceful fash- 
ion were rebuffed. Then came the 
strike. 

The night of July 27, 1934, two 
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members of Local 18545 were slain 
in a riot provoked by “factory guards.” 

What those men, Henry Engelmann 
and Lee Wakefield, died for—the right 
of workers to organize and bargain 
collectively for better working condi- 
tions—did not die with them. Loyalty 
to this ideal kept the picket line intact 
after many people thought the fight 
was lost. 

Union members picketed the Kohler 
plant every single working day during 
the strike until a settlement was 
reached that they could accept with 
honor. Last month such a settlement 
was negotiated. It was approved by a 
virtually unanimous vote. 

Officials of Local 18545 declare the 
same grit that kept the pickets march- 
ing for almost seven years will now 
make possible the building of a power- 
ful A. F. of L. union of Kohler work- 
ers—a union that will secure and main- 
tain wages, hours and working condi- 
tions proper in this day. 

In a letter sent to the officers of 
Local 18545 when the news of the set- 


> Federal unions chartered in recent 
weeks: Local 22701, Public Safety 
Service Employes, Gilbertsville, Ky. ; 
22702, Rubber Workers, Goshen, Ind. ; 
22703, Federal Labor Union, Keyport, 
N. J.; 22704, Federal Labor Union, 
Neville Island, Pa.; 22705, Federal 
Labor Union, Pittsburgh ; 22706, Fed- 
eral Labor Union, Springboro, Pa. ; 
22707, Flax, Cottonseed and Grain 
Workers, Fresno, Calif.; 22708, Fed- 
eral Labor Union, Kearney, N. J.; 
22709, Federal Labor Union, Newark, 
N. J.; 22710, Federal Labor Union, 
Graham, Tex.; 22711, Federal Labor 
Union, Burlington, N. J. ; 22712, Office 
Employes, Camden, N. J.; 22713, Fed- 
eral Labor Union, North Platte, Hast- 
ings and Columbus, Nebr.; 22714, 
Federal Labor Union, Haverhill, 
Mass.; 22715, Federal Labor Union, 
North Chicago; 22716, Federal Labor 
Union, Bessemer, Ala. ; 22717, Federal 
Labor Union, Ypsilanti, Mich. ; 22718, 
Federal Labor Union, Manchester, 
Mich.; 22719, Automobile Salesmen, 
Buffalo; 22720, Chemical Workers, 
Arkansas City, Kans. ; 22721, Federal 
Labor Union, Flat Rock, Mich. ; 22722, 
Federal Labor Union, Milford, Mich. ; 
22723, Federal Labor Union, Bound 
Brook, N. J.; 22724, Aluminum Work- 
ers, Lister, Ala.; 22725, Corrugated 
and Fiber Box Makers, St. Louis; 
22726, Public Safety Service Employes, 
Chickamauga Dam, Tenn. ; 22727, Talc 
Workers, Gouverneur, N. Y.; 22728, 
Slide Fasteners, New York. 


at Kohler’s 


tlement was flashed to Washington, 
William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, wrote: 

“This represents a most unusual 
experience in the affairs of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It means 
that those who participated in this 
strike, who manifested such loyalty 
and devotion to a great cause, acquitted 
themselves with honor and in a way 
which challenges the admiration of 
every member of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

“There was no surrender on the 
part of those who conducted this strike. 
Instead, circumstances and_ events 
growing out of the strike and out of 
the cooperation of organizations affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor and the membership of said or- 
ganizations forced a settlement which 
must be regarded as remarkable, hon- 
orable and creditable. 

“This strike will go down in his- 
tory as an outstanding event in the life 
and experience of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” 
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CROSS THE muddy Mississippi 
from the city of St. Louis, which 
is in Missouri, lies the smaller city of 
East St. Louis, which is in Illinois. 
Like the more populous community to 
the west, East St. Louis is an industrial 
city. Which means, of course, that an 
important factor in the life of East 
St. Louis (population 75,000) is the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The Central Trades and Labor Un- 
ion of East St. Louis is a very suc- 
cessful central body. Why? Because 
it is on its toes and working perpet- 
ually and vigorously at the job of pro- 
moting the welfare of the organized 
wage-earners of the locality. And be- 
cause it is not merely willing but down- 
right eager to serve the whole commu- 
nity in which it lives. 

For many months now the Central 
Trades and Labor Union of East St. 
Louis has been quietly carrying on a 
most worthy humanitarian activity— 
the feeding of hungry school children 
who, but for the warm hearts of the 
trade unionists of the city, would have 
had to do without adequate food. The 
men and women of organized labor in 
East St. Louis call this activity their 
hot lunch program. 

There always have been and there 
always will be those who do good and 
make a lot of noise about it and those 
who do good but dodge all praise and 
publicity. In the good-works-without- 
fanfare class is the Central Trades and 
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Labor Union of East St. Louis, about 
whose hot lunch program the FEDERA- 
TIONIST might never have heard but 
for a fortunate accident. 

The interest of the editors was im- 
mediately aroused and the central body 
was urged to supply the facts. Here 
they are, as extracted from a member 
of the Central Trades committee in 
charge of the program: 

“Believing that labor, to enjoy con- 
tinued success, must participate in the 
affairs of the community and desiring 
to alleviate some human suffering, the 
East St. Louis Central Trades and La- 
bor Union inaugurated a hot lunch 
program in the local schools. 

“The program got under way first 
in our Morrison School. This was last 
year. The program was operated suc- 
cessfully in that school during the last 
two months of last school year. 

“Since the start of the new school 
year the program has been taken into 
four more schools and we expect to ex- 
pand it further in the near future. 
Well over 1,000 children per day have 
been eating under our hot lunch pro- 
gram. 

“One has to have a very fertile im- 
agination to picture how it looks when 
350 hungry children are eating at one 
time. This happens every school day 
at our Webster School. These chil- 
dren are largely from homes with very 
limited circumstances. 

“Wherever it has been introduced 
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the program has proved very popular. 
An average of 80 per cent of the en- 
tire enrollment of each school is avail- 
ing of it. 

“The committee has become ac- 
quainted with the fact that the chil- 
dren who are fed right gain weight and 
become more alert. The improvement 
in their physical condition tends to 
cause an improvement in their school 
averages and to decrease absences.” 

Here’s the way such a_ beneficial 
project is maintained in East St. Louis: 

The Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation furnishes such commod- 
ities as it may have on hand each 
month. The WPA supplies women 
workers who prepare and serve the 
lunches. As sponsor for the project, 
the East St. Louis Central Trades and 
Labor Union furnishes the necessary 
equipment and guarantees the sizable 
grocery bills for the numerous items 
which the FSCC does not make avail- 
able. 

The entire labor movement of East 
St. Louis has been cooperating to de- 
fray the expenses of this undertaking. 
By March of this year the Boilermak- 
ers had given $500, the Teamsters 
$300 and the Carpenters and Painters 
had donated labor for the construction 
and painting of tables and benches. 

In East St. Louis trade unionists 
think kids in American schools have 
a right not to be hungry. And they’re 
doing something about it. 
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Mr. Arnold’s War on Labor 


(Continued from Page 19) 


of the law as interpreted by Mr. Arnold. 
Thus, labor and its leaders, because of 
efforts to safeguard the calling of their 
members, their health and well-being 
against inhumane methods of produc- 
tion, were to be stigmatized as criminals 
and to be pointed out for public con- 
demnation. 

Then, in the fourth instance, if labor 
sought to compel the hiring of “useless 
and unnecessary labor,” it was “clear 
violation” of the Sherman Act. 

One wonders what superman could 
actually define what is necessary and 
useful labor and what is unnecessary 
and useless labor. Is it to the greater 
social good to have millions unemployed 
and on relief than to have them em- 
ployed at work and on a self-sustain- 
ing basis? How are we to determine 
these great and grave public questions? 
Is this to be the function of one man 
temporarily placed in a position of gov- 
ernmental authority ? 


Competition Is American 


And then the last restriction, indi- 
cating not only a failure of understand- 
ing of our national economic and indus- 
trial relations, but evidencing clearly 
the blissful innocence of mind _ that 
sought then—and still is seeking—to 
guide our complicated industrial rela- 
tions and commercial enterprise. 

He alone, of all the many persons 
who had spent years studying and 
working on the perplexing problem of 
jurisdictional controversies, had found 
the simple solution—namely, criminal 
prosecution. 

Of course, no one likes jurisdictional 
disputes. Labor unions are no more 
anxious to enter into jurisdictional con- 
troversies than is any other group in 
our social life. But how can we pre- 
vent such differences and conflicts from 
arising among labor or other groups? 
The whole of our industrial order, in- 
deed the fundamental structure of our 
national economy, is founded more or 
less upon conflict and competition. Cer- 
tainly criminal prosecution cannot solve 
this complex problem of jurisdictional 
disputes within the house of labor. 

Labor rejoices in the fact that the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has repudiated the conception Mr. 
Arnold had formed regarding labor 
unions. 

We are indeed fortunate that it has 
been made unmistakably clear that 
Congress had definitely exempted 
labor and labor unions from the pro- 
visions of the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts, unless they combined with em- 
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ployers in the carrying out of illegal 
restraints of trade. Yet despite the 
explicit rulings in the Apex and Hutch- 
eson decisions, Mr. Arnold would con- 
tinue indiscriminately to prosecute 
labor and indict its officers, to the great 
harassment of our labor unions. 

Then, too, while the Supreme Court 
sustained the efforts of those larger 
unions which possessed the financial 
resources to fight the indictments issued 
against them, there were unfortunately 
a number of unions that were obliged 
to yield to the pressure of the Anti- 
Trust Division and enter into so-called 
“consent decrees.”’ These decrees, more 
than anything else, indicate the lengths 
of regimentation to which unions would 
have been subjected had the Arnold 
campaign proved successful. 

Let me read a single provision from 
one not untypical decree : 

That for the purpose of securing com- 
pliance with this decree authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Justice 
shall, upon the request of the Attorney- 
General or an Assistant Attorney-General, 
be permitted access within the office hours 
of the defendants (the union) to the books, 
the ledger accounts, correspondence, memo- 
randa and other records and documents in 
the possession or control of the defendants 
or any of them relating to any of the 
matters contained in this decree . . . that 
defendants, upon written request of the 
Attorney-General, shall submit such re- 
ports with respect to any of the matters 
contained in this decree as may from time 
to time be necessary for the proper en- 
forcement of this decree. 

Compare that decree with the state- 
ment of the TNEC which appears in 
its final report : 

It is not the function of government nor 
of those to whom the duties and responsi- 
bilities of government are temporarily en- 
trusted to direct and command the activities 
and the lives of men. 

It is the sole function of government 
to produce and preserve that order which 
will permit men to enjoy to the utmost 
that free will with which they were en- 
dowed by an all-wise Creator. 

It is reported that Mr. Arnold is 
now seeking, by legislation, to circum- 
vent the restrictions placed upon him 
and his Anti-Trust Division by the 
Supreme Court; that he intends again 
to resort to some such doctrine as 
“restraint of trade” as a means of im- 
posing his ideas upon labor. It is to 
be hoped these reports are unfounded. 

I would not have anyone believe that 
organized workers are incapable of 
abusing the power growing out of their 
organizations. Power in any person or 
group of persons invites and is suscep- 
tible of abuse. 

Moreover, the economic life in 


which we are now living, and shall 
continue to live for some time to come, 
will undoubtedly result in more and 
stronger organization on the part of 
labor. This, in turn, will increase the 
potential area of abuse. Nevertheless, 
the abuse of power by a few is no justi- 
fication for the destructive limitations 
sought to be placed on all. 

Labor has never asked to be placed 
beyond or above the law; it has never 
asked for special privileges. What it 
does demand is that all laws designed 
to affect labor and labor unions be made 
specific and clear, so that all who read 
may know. And then that they be en- 
forced as intended by the legislative 
branch and not as conceived by the 
judicial, executive or prosecuting 
branch of government. 

Arbitrary government is the truly 
great danger confronting us from 
within as well as from without. The 
more discretion is granted to govern- 
ment agents, the greater is the oppor- 
tunity for arbitrary government. If 
need there be for government regula- 
tion of any group, let the regulatory 
laws be specific and definitive, not 
illusive and inconclusive. 

Any undue restriction, dictatorial or 
otherwise, placed on the free enterprise 
of labor and labor organizations is, in 
the last analysis, no less a restriction on 
the free enterprise of business and busi- 
ness organizations. By the same token, 
any undue restriction on the free enter- 
prise of business organizations is no 
less a restriction on the free enterprise 
of labor organizations. 


Labor and Industry in Same Boat 


Unless organized capital and organ- 
ized labor realize the essential truth 
of this fact and act accordingly, we 
shall ultimately find the state becoming 
the all-powerful, dominating factor in 
the lives of all. Therein lies the basic 
community of interests for all groups. 
Every effort should therefore be made 
to adjust differences amicably, by vol- 
untary methods, placing the need of 
governmental intervention and regula- 
tion at its lowest possible minimum. 

Any departure from this approach 
and procedure will jeopardize the con- 
tinued maintenance of the philosophy 
of that system of enterprise that has 
made for our greatness as a people 
and has made us the most beloved, if 
not feared, nation in the world. 

Organized capital has made its mis- 
takes; organized labor has made its 
mistakes; government, too, has made 
its mistakes. This is not the time for 
accusations or recriminations. Today, 
more than ever, is the time for coopera- 
tion, born of enlightened self-interest 
and designed to the greater end that 
freedom and democracy shall not perish 
from our beloved land. 
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